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RY 


EDITORIAL 


THE BASIS OF FREEDOM 


Much is being said today about our American heritage. We are 
eing reminded constantly of the need to return to the sources of 
ur American way of life in order to deepen our faith in America. 
n our effort to rediscover the basis of our American heritage, 
Owever, some real dangers are present: one is the danger of over- 
implification whereby we fail to see the complexity which sur- 
rounds the sources of our heritage, and another is our unwilling- 
ess or inability to rediscover the nature of our heritage in terms of 
he reasoning of the founding fathers and the milieu of colonial 
America. 


For instance, for too long the question of religious freedom has 
been viewed either within the context of political philosophy or as 
merely an inevitable consequence of religious pluralism in a free 
society. As such, the principle of the separation of church and state 
has been regarded as a matter of expediency in the midst of deism, 
irreligion (the vast majority of Americans in the colonial era were 
not church members), and the multiplicity of competing religious 
groups. In order to be democratic and equalitarian, no one religious 
group was to be given preferential status or to be discriminated 
against. Therefore, the inevitable result of these factors was the 
separation of church and state. 


Thus many religious Americans feel that the First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution is not rooted in principle, but in com- 
promise. To many Catholics, as well as Protestants, the principle 
of the separation of church and state is regarded as a false notion 
that is simply inconsistent with the Christian faith and American 
democracy. The First Amendment, they argue, merely prohibited 
the establishment of any one church and assured the freedom of 
religion without fear of discrimination against any particular 
church. Since America is rooted in Christianity, every effort must 
be made to keep the relationship between church and state intimate, 
both for the sake of the church and for the sake of the state. Con- 
versely, the principle of separation, they affirm, is rooted in secular- 
ism. All of life belongs to God and the church must ever expect 
and, if necessary, demand sanction and support from the state. 
Furthermore, the Christian church has the sacred responsibility to 
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make the state Christian. The state is not only to protect the 
church, but is also to encourage and assist the church in its rold 
in society. Then, and only then, can the church fulfill its role; thenr 
and only then, can the truly Christian state emerge. 


Such reasoning, however, commits several serious errors. This 
point of view overlooks the real basis in America of the free 
church idea, which affirms that the church does not need tha 
sanction or support of Caesar in order to fulfill its mission. Non 
does the future of the church really depend on Caesar. The churcH 
only asks for the right to be free in order to be the church. Re» 
cently, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, the Reverend Arthun 
Michael Ramsey, was reported as favoring the disestablishment ob 
the Church of England. However, he said, “I wish . . . that the 
church would become worthy of it—would become so annoying tc 
the state that it had disestablishment forced upon it.” In a res: | 
sense, the separation of church and state makes it more readilyy 
possible for the church to be the church. 


There are some clear indications in history that the church, 
when free of the state, has not only survived but has benefited as: 
well. In America, for example, the church, far from suffering fromr 
the American principle of separation, has flourished with a record 
of advance that is clearly impressive. Here in America Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Judaism have all shared in the phenomenal 
growth of organized religion. The ratio of church membership toc 
total population is twelve times greater today than it was at the times 
of the founding of the Republic. Today America is largely the cen-- 
ter of Catholic and Protestant missions throughout the world. Not! 
only are there almost twice as many Jews in New York City alones 
as in the entire state of Israel, but American Jewry has played as 
considerable role in the achievements of the modern state of Israel. 


The preservation of the free state also requires the separation of! 
church and state. As John Clarke of Rhode Island expressed it int 
the seventeenth century, “A most flourishing Civil State may) 
stand, yea, and best be maintained . . . with full liberty in religious: 
concernments.”” It is not too much to say that civil liberties int 
America are rooted first of all in religious liberty. The guarantee: 
of religious liberty in the First Amendment is directly followed in: 
the same amendment by the guarantees of civil liberty : freedom off 
speech, freedom of the press, “the right of the people peaceably to as-- 
semble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances,” | 
In this Roger Williams was particularly incisive to recognize that | 
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the truly democratic state must not only guarantee freedom of 
religion, but also freedom from religion— both the right to believe 
and the right not to believe. 


The state is to insure the right to believe as well as the right 
not to believe in matters of religion. The authority of the state, 
Roger Williams affirmed, is not “religious” or “Christian,” but 
“natural, human, and civil.” He rejected completely the notion of 
the authoritarian state. ‘“The original and foundation of civil power 
lies in the people . . . . A people may erect and establish what 
form of Government seems to them most meet for their civil con- 
dition, .. . Such governments have no more power nor for longer 
time . . . than the people betrust them with.”” The state thus de- 
rives its authority from the governed and is without the competency 
or the right to govern in matters of religion. 


Finally, and of even greater significance, is the fact that the 
principle of the separation of church and state is ultimately founded 
on a theological basis. We are in grave danger of forgetting the 
nature of much of our American heritage at this point. For in- 
stance, in the American concept that “‘all men are created equal” 
there is a tendency on the part of many to take a rather super- 
cilious attitude. Some have even derided the founding fathers as 
being rather naive, although well-intentioned, in suggesting such 
an idea as a basis for a democratic state. Laudable as the idea may 
appear, they say, it simply is not true and cannot be operative in 
any society. Such reasoning not only distorts the thinking of the 
American founding fathers, but also subverts our American heri- 
tage. To be sure, there are many areas in which men are obviously 
not created equal. Each person is unique and there is a profound 
sense in which we cannot equate any one person with any other 
person. In abilities, aptitudes, and productivity men are not equal. 
Nor are men equal in terms of their intellectual, technological, 
economic, social, and political worth to society. In what way, then, 
are all men created equal? The theological answer is that all men 
ate created equal in that all men are created in the image of God 
and all are “endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” The imago Dei stamped upon every man is the basis for 
the sanctity and worth of every person, and in this sense all men 
are indeed equal! The rights and privileges of no one person are 
any more sacred than the rights and privileges of another. This is 
the great leveler and check of every free society. Thus it becomes 
true that “any society that crushes anybody,” as Abraham Lincoln 


said, “is bad for everybody.” 
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The theological basis of the separation of church and state iss 
voluntarism. To be true to itself religion must wait upon the vol- 
untary response of men, without being corrupted by state inter-- 
ference or coercion. John Leland, one of America’s prophets of 
liberty in the eighteenth century, expressed it in a way that is dis-- 
tinctly American: “The free exercises of private judgment, and] 
the unalienable rights of conscience are of too high a rank and! 
dignity to be submitted to the decrees of councils, or of the im-- 
perfect laws of fallible legislators . . . religion is a concern between | 
God and the soul with which no human authority can intermeddle.”’ 

In his article, “The Theological Basis for Religious Freedom,” ’ 
Professor Winthrop S. Hudson reminds us that most of the Ameri- - 
can churches did not have independence from the state forced | 
upon them; rather “they claimed independence for themselves, . 
And they claimed it for good theological reasons.” Throughout his ; 
illuminating article, Professor Hudson delineates the basic theo- - 
logical convictions which contributed directly to the concept of re-- 
ligious freedom in America. Americans are in particular need to- 
day of rediscovering the theological basis which provided the ra- . 
tionale for the separation of church and state and religious liberty 
in America. Originally given at Baylor University as one in a. 
series of Dawson Lectures on Church and State concerned with 
“The Church in Colonial America,” this article belongs with ‘‘The 
Quest for Freedom Within the Church in Colonial America,” pub- 
lished in the May, 1961, issue of this journal (pp. 6-15). In ad- 
dition to being a well-known author and distinguished church 
historian, we are happy that Professor Hudson serves on the 
Editorial Council of this journal and that we have the benefit of 
his counsel as well as his contributions to this publication. 


Federal aid to parochial schools continues to be one of the most 
controversial issues in American life. The entire program of 
Federal aid to education has been greatly complicated by this one 
issue. In his article, “An Analysis of Federal Aid to Parochial 
Schools,” Leo Pfeffer carefully examines this issue by citing five 
major fallacies which are made by those who demand Federal aid 
to parochial schools. The fallacies to which the author makes reply 
are the following: the inclusion of parochial schools in a program 
of Federal aid to education does not infringe upon the Constitu- 
tional requirement of separation of church and state; the exclusion 
of parochial schools from a program of Federal aid to public 
schools infringes upon religious liberty; exclusion of parochial 
schools from a program of Federal aid constitutes discrimination 
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against Catholic parents and children; exclusion of parochial 
schools from a program of Federal aid results in double taxation: 
the loans of Federal funds to parochial schools stand on a different 
footing from direct grants. The author concludes by saying that 
“the demand that Federal funds be granted to parochial schools 
represents the most serious assault upon the wall of separation of 
church and state in the history of our nation.” 


_ Leo Pfeffer hardly needs any introduction to readers of this 
journal or to students of church and state in America. His 
monumental work, Church, State, and Freedom (Beacon, 1953), 
has become a classic in its field. He is a member of the Editorial 
Council of this journal and is known far and wide as an able and 
articulate spokesman for the separation of church and state in 
America. The article here is essentially the statement of Dr. 
Pfeffer on behalf of the American Jewish Congress before the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives made last March in regard to Federal aid to education. 


Modern nationalism has become the new faith of mankind. 
Nationalism has not only become a competing faith of many of 
the traditional religious of mankind, it has challenged also the 
right of Christian missions to aim at the conversion of the na- 
tionals of Asia. Long viewed with suspicion, Christian missions 
are now “under fire.” Professor R. Pierce Beaver thus analyzes 
“Missions and the New Nationalism.” He notes with regret that 
Christianity is still far from being indigenous in many parts of 
Asia and that the Christian faith is still regarded by many as a 
kind of “foreign import.’’ The author voices a sobering concern 
that Christianity must become more relevant to the total life in 
which Asians find themselves today and more indigenous if 
Christianity is to play a vital role in the new Asia. Meanwhile the 
resurgence of non-Christian religions throughout Asia, particular- 
ly Hindusism, Buddhism, and Islam, constitutes a real challenge to 
Christianity. 


Professor Beaver has rendered distinguished service as a mis- 
sionary to China of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Di- 
rector of the Missionary Research Library in New York City, 
and for the past several years Professor of Missions at the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago. He has been a 
frequent contributor to many scholarly journals, and has been 
especially esteemed for a number of monographs he has prepared 
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for the Missionary Research Library and the International! 
Missionary Council. 


Political ecclesiasticism, or clericalism, remains one of the real] 
threats to the free church and the free state. Whereas the “news 
nationalism” with its deification of the state is a threat to the: 
free church, so also clericalism is always a threat to the free: 
state. Clericalism is a phenomenon which is not limited to any; 
one religious community. Nevertheless, whether Catholic, Prot-- 
estant, or Jewish, clericalism is always an enemy to the principle 
of separation, primarily because it desires privilege for its own 
group. W. Stanley Rycroft has written of “Roman Catholic 
Clericalism.” As a Presbyterian missionary for more than eight 
een years in Peru, where he received the Ph.D. degree from the: 
University of San Marcos, and subsequently as Secretary forr 
Latin America of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby-- 
terian Church, U. S. A., Dr. Rycroft has been in a position to) 
observe first-hand much of the clericalism in Latin America. His; 
penetrating analysis is as much a plea to Roman Catholics as itt 
is a warning to Protestants. 


W. Stanley Rycroft is presently Secretary of Research of the» 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of The United! 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. His published works include On 
This Foundation: The Evangelical Witness in Latin Ameri| 
(Friendship, 1942) and Religion and Faith in Latin Americat 
(Westminster, 1958). | 


The subject of church and state has rightly engaged the at-- 
tention of persons in various walks of life. Generally recognized | 
as one of the most profound poets and critics of this century, the: 
Anglo-American author, Thomas Stearnes Eliot, has influenced! 
contemporary English literature as perhaps no one else. Eliott 
has described himself as ‘tan Anglo-Catholic in religion, a classicist t 
in literature, and a royalist in politics.” Always the moralist, “it! 
cannot be doubted,” as one critic has observed, “the key to Eliot's ; 
position, and the unifying force in it, is his deep acceptance of ' 
catholic Christianity as a working, present, and revolutionary | 
world-view.” In view of the author’s position and influence we: 
are particularly pleased to present as the concluding article in| 
this issue of the Journal, “T. S. Eliot on Society, Church, and | 
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State.” This scholarly study of Eliot’s views on church and state 
was written by David M. Vess, Assistant Professor of History at 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Critical comments and scholarly articles are always invited by 
the editors. Needless to say, the opinions presented in this 
journal are those of the contributors and are not necessarily en- 
dorsed by the editors or the J. M. Dawson Studies in Church and 
State. Various points of view will always find expression in this 
publication, provided, in the opinion of the editors, the articles are 
of sufficient merit, interest, and relevancy to church and state to 
warrant publication. 


J. E. W. 


THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS FOR RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


WINTHROP S. Hupson 


Separation of church and state has been achieved in most lands 
only in the face of vigorous ecclesiastical opposition, but this 
was not true in the United States. In the United States religious 
freedom, for the most part, was not imposed upon unwilling 
churches. The larger portion of the American churches did not 
have independence from the state thrust upon them; they claimed 
independence for themselves. And they claimed it for good theo- 
logical reasons. 

This is a difficult point for many people to understand. 
Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, a century earlier, had found it 
puzzling, for he believed that a person who “‘is willing to tolerate 
any religion . . . either doubts his own or is not sincere in it.” 
Furthermore, it seemed clear to him that anyone who “is willing 
to tolerate any unsound opinion that his own may be tolerated, 
though never so sound, will for a need hang God’s Bible at the 
Devil’s girdle.’”! 

There is much to be said for Ward’s point of view. Tolerance 
is often the product of indifference. People are tolerant in those 
areas in which they have no strong convictions. And religious 
indifference did contribute to the achievement of religious free- 
dom in America. Benjamin Franklin supported the cause of 
religious freedom, we may suppose largely for this reason. A 
few weeks before his death Franklin responded to an inquiry 
by President Stiles of Yale concerning his religious faith in this 
fashion : 


As to Jesus of Nazareth . . . I have some doubts as to his 
Divinity, tho’ it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, 
having never studied it, and think it needless to busy myself 
with it now, when T expect soon an opportunity of knowing 
the truth with less trouble. I see no harm. however, in its 
heing believed, if that belief has the good consequences . 

of making his doctrines more respected and better observed.2 


$= 


1Vernon L. Parrington, Main Currents of American Thought (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1930), I, 79-80. 


2William W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial Ameri New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942), Decor. rica (New York: Charles 
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We can understand Franklin’s attitude. We can understand 
why he was willing to grant the widest latitude of belief to all 
men. The puzzling question is why many who were not religiously 
indifferent were equally ardent in the struggle for religious free- 
dom. The answer to this puzzling question is to be found in 
some of the basic affirmations of the Protestant Reformation and 
in the peculiar religious history of England and the American 
colonies. 


Ernst Troeltsch has suggested that the Protestant Reformation, 
with its profound skepticism of the claims of men and institutions 
to infallibility, was carried to its logical conclusion by the left- 
wing Independents (Congregationalists and Baptists) of the Pur- 
itan Revolution (1642-1649), for it was then that the great 
attack was leveled against the concept of a state church. And 
it was in the United States that the convictions hammered out 
by the Independent party found their most complete constitutional 
expression in the adoption of the First Amendment. Elsewhere 
Protestants had been led to deny the logic of their fundamental 
assumptions in an effort to preserve the medieval heritage of a 
state church. In both England and the United States, Protestants 
were forced by the pressure of events to re-examine the pre- 
suppositions upon which their fathers-in-the-faith had proceeded, 
and they discovered that their ‘‘fathers”—in an effort to preserve 
an imposed religious uniformity—had been involved in a practice 
which contradicted their fundamental postulates. 

The problem which forced this re-examination first appeared 
in its most acute form in England during the 1640’s, and it was 
in England during these years that the basic theoretical structure 
for religious freedom was fully elaborated and transmitted 
through a continuing immigration to the American colonies. Thus 
the religious freedom which confronted the American churches 
as a necessity following the winning of independence had long 
before been transformed, for most of the churches, into a matter 
of principle. Had it not been so transformed, the necessity might 
well have been resolved in some other way. 

The developing insistence among English-speaking Protestants 
upon religious freedom as a basic feature of the divine plan in 
the life of the world can be approached from several theological 
convictions. Perhaps the most fruitful approach is to begin with 
the conviction that Christ alone is the Lord of the church. It is 
to Christ alone that the church must yield obedience; and to 
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yield obedience to him, the church must be free—free to deter-- 
mine its own life, to define the basis of its membership, to speak 
God’s word of judgment, to sound God’s summons to repentance, . 
and to endeavor to shape the life of the total community to its: 
understanding of God’s will. In other words, the church must bee 
free to strive, however imperfectly, to be Christ’s church. To sub-- 
ject the church to the control and direction of the state, said! 
Roger Williams in a tract which became a major manifesto off 
the Puritan Revolution, would be “to pull God and Christ and! 
Spirit out of heaven, and subject them unto natural, sinful, in-- 
constant men, and so consequently to Satan himself, by whom: 
all peoples naturally are guided.’ Samuel Richardson, Baptist t 
preacher and London merchant, put it even more vividly when 
he declared that a monopoly in religion is as bad as a monopoly; 
in the cloth trade, for to have a monopoly in religion is to have: 
the divine will measured out at the whim and caprice of sinful] 
men who are apt to trim and tailor it to fit their own interests. 

The church must be free, but it must also be limited in power.. 
This was a second conviction which led in the direction of re-- 
ligious freedom. It was freely acknowledged that all men are int 
bondage to sin and thus subject to the temptation to exalt them-- 
selves in rebellion against God. It was for this reason that the: 
leaders of the Independent party insisted that the church must 
be limited in power. Human nature being what it is, all unchecked 
power could lead only to a defiance of God. John Cotton stated! 
the point in these words: 


Let all the world learn to give mortal man no greater 
power than they are content they shall use, for use it they, 
will . . . . It is necessary . . . that all power that is on earth 
be limited, church power or other... . It is counted a mattert 
of danger to the state to limit prerogatives, but it is a furtherr 
danger not to have them limited.‘ 

As Cotton implied, the limitation of power is necessary in evel 
area of life, and he proposed to limit the power of the church: 
by denying it political power and by dispersing ecclesiastical | 
power among individual congregations. He did not, however, . 
strike to the heart of the problem, which was the assumption ! 


of power by the state to foster and protect religion, after having: 


3A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Libert Chi : i i 
Chicago Press, 1938), p. 284. Se eet eae 


‘John Cotton, An Exposition upon the Thirteenth Chapt R ‘ 
(London: L. Chapman, 1655), p. 72 n apter of Revelation: 
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been informed of its duty by the church. But it was apparent to 
others that this would not do. 

A third conviction which led men to recognize the necessity for 
religious freedom was the common Protestant conviction that 
no mortal man and no human institution can be regarded as 
infallible. John Goodwin put it plainly in 1653 when he said 
that “‘our best Protestant divines” have always held that “even 
General Councils may err in matters of faith’? and that ‘there 
is no infallible judge on earth of controversies incident to the 
Christian religion.”5 

Not even the self-disclosure of God in Scripture, John Calvin 
had insisted, could be regarded as self-explanatory. The under- 
standing of divine truth is dependent upon the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and no one can be absolutely certain of possessing the 
Spirit. Most of the Reformed Confessions had contained some 
acknowledgment that in their earthly existence Christians know 
at best “only in part” and must be ready to welcome any new 
truth that should be made known to them from God’s Word. The 
Scottish Confession of 1560 is typical when it states: “If any 
man will note in this our confession any article or sentence repug- 
nant to God’s holy Word,” and we “do promise unto him satisfac- 
tion from the mouth of God, that is from his holy Scriptures, or 
else reformation of that which he shall prove amiss.” The Particu- 
lar Baptist Confession of 1646 phrased it in this fashion: “We 
confess that we know but in part and that we are ignorant of many 
things which we desire and seek to know; and if any shall do 
us that friendly part to show us from the Word of God that we 
see not, we shall have cause to be thankful to God and to them.” 

An element of humility and tentativeness must always be 
present among Protestants who take this fundamental postulate 
seriously. This tentativeness was made explicit by Thomas Hooker 
in a tract which he contributed to the struggle in England during 
the 1640’s. “We doubt not what we practice,’”’ he said, “but it’s 
beyond all doubt that all men are liars, and we are in the number 
of these poor feeble men; either we do or may err, though we 
do not know it; what we have learned we do profess, and profess 
still to live that we may learn.” At about the same time, Roger 
Williams was in England asking this pertinent question of the 


contending parties: “Since you both profess [in your Confession 
Oe aa ae a e - e 
5John Goodwin, Thirty Questions (London, 1653), p. 14. 
6John Goodwin, Twelve Considerations of Serious Cautions (London, 
1646), p. 8. 
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of Faith] to want more light, and that a great light is yet to be 
expected. . . . we query: How can you [so] profess and [yet] 
swear to persecute all others as schismatics, heretics, etc. that 
believe they see a further light ?’’” 

In the light of the contradiction posed by Williams, it is not 
surprising that there was an increasing insistence during the 
1640’s that the only way God’s will could be disclosed and con- 
firmed was through unfettered discussion. One Puritan leader 
asked : “How can truth appear but by argumentation ?’’$ Another 
wrote: “We have a proverb that they that find must as well 
seek where a thing is not as where it is... . And this liberty of 
free disquisition is as great a means to keep the truth as to find 
it. The running water keeps pure and clear when the standing 
pool corrupts.” From this fact, John Goodwin drew the con- 
clusion that Christians must “give leave to the wind to blow where 
it listeth and give liberty to the Spirit of God to do with his own 
what he pleaseth, and must not confine him . . . to traffic only 
with councils and synods” which do and may err.!° God is no 
respecter of persons, it was affirmed. Light might break forth 
from ‘the meanest of the brethren.” Truth might be perceived 
by any man, Every man, therefore, must be free to be convinced 
and in turn to convince. 


A final conviction which led directly to the notion of religious 
freedom was the Protestant insistence that all men are summoned 
to a personally apprehended faith. No implicit faith, no proxy 
religion, would do. They must believe for themselves. For this 
reason alone, if no other, there must be no coercion; and mem- 
bership in any outward, visible, institutional church must be 
wholly voluntary. If the divine initiative is to be safeguarded, 
the church can be constituted in no other way. Only by an out- 
wardly uncoerced act of free men could God bring his church 
into being and only thus can it be perpetuated. 


From all these perspectives, it was wrong for the civil power 
to be utilized to compel a man “to this or that judgment or 
opinion of faith” or to coerce him into “this or that practice 
in religion.” A person could only be “persuaded, induced by 


7H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (New York: 
Willett, Clark & Co. 1937), p. 202. tae 

ae Williams, Queries of the Highest Consideration (London, 1644), 
Dele 


9John Cook, What the Independents Would H. London, 1 
10Woodhouse, op. cit., p. 259. adden 3 
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exhortation, example, or such means, and _ that’s all.” Quite 
typical of this point of view, which became dominant in the 
American colonies, was Oliver Cromwell’s response to a complaint 
by a group of divines concerning the damage that was being 
done by unlicensed preaching. He told the complaining preachers 
that they had the remedy at hand, since they had equal freedom 
to preach. Nor was this reliance upon the power of persuasion 
alone regarded as a frail reed upon which to depend. 

For more than a generation prior to the Puritan Revolution, 
the Puritan preachers had been largely cut off from state support 
and had been forced to adopt the extra-legal experiment of be- 
coming “‘lecturers.”” With their livelihood dependent upon their 
ability to secure voluntary contributions from the people, they 
were wholly dependent upon their powers of persuasion. If they 
wished to survive, they had “to find means to stir imagina- 
tions, wring the hearts of sinners, win souls to the Lord, in other 
words make themselves heard and felt.”!1_ And so successful had 
these Puritan preachers been, with no other resources than that of 
persuasion, that within two generations they had been able to 
transform the whole moral and spiritual climate of England. The 
measure of their success is amply evidenced by the tributes of 
their opponents. Thomas Fuller quaintly observed: “What won 
them most repute was their minister’s painful preaching in popu- 
lous places” ; while John Selden commented wryly: “The lecturers 
are friars, and they stole the people’s hearts away from the clergy 
and also took away their money.” 

The fundamental intention of all these men was that the com- 
monwealth should be shaped to fit the design of the church rather 
than the reverse. They sought a holy commonwealth, but they 
were ecclesiastical architects first and political architects second. 
The ecclesiastical structure preceded and determined the polit- 
ical structure. The latter must be ordered that the church may 
be free and voluntary and at the same time limited in power. 
“It is better,” said John Cotton, “that the commonwealth he 
fashioned to the setting forth of God’s house, which is his church, 
than to accommodate the church to the civil state,”!? and with this 
statement every participant in the Puritan struggle would have 
agreed. Important as were political issues, they yielded always 
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to the prior consideration of Christian obedience. Far removed | 
as we are from the days of constitution making, we are accus-- 
tomed to think of the status of the church in the United States; 
as being determined by the political order within which it exists, , 
the more so because we no longer think of politics in theological | 
terms. But we should not make the mistake of reading our’ 
attitude back to a former time by suggesting that the separation | 
of church and state was simply the product of an unhappy com- . 
promise made necessary by the existence of religious diversity. | 
We ought to remember that there are good theological supports | 
for the freedom we presently enjoy. And we also ought to remem- | 
ber that the diversity was allowed to develop in the first place: 
because our forefathers found it impossible to take active measures | 
to suppress dissent without a lurking sense of guilt as their in-. 
volved casuistry makes clearly apparent. 

Their concern was to be obedient Christians, and Sidrach | 
Simpson summed up the basic implications of this concern when. 
he insisted that this made it necessary for people to be free: 
to profess and practice as they were led to believe. The thing that 
had hindered obedience more than anything else, he asserted, , 
“has been the desire of uniformity . . . . Uniformity is to be: 
desired, but it never was in any church. Nor will it be in this 
life, for God gives graces diversely.” Since ‘Christ hath sons | 
of diverse sizes,’ he said, allowance must be made for this fact. 
“If you cannot endure the children at the table or the cry of. 
little ones amongst you, if complaints and differences of tender 
consciences who cannot do as you do cannot be borne [within 


your own church fellowship], allow them yet to be together in 
some nursery.’’}s 


a ES aR Se a eS rst iui il 
Scere Simpson, 4 Sermon Preached at Westminster (London, 1643), 
pp. 31-33. 


AN ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL AID 
TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Lro PFEFFER 


Education being the foundation upon which true democracy 
rests, we could not fulfill our obligation to preserve and maintain 
democracy without expending our energies towards the extension 
of educational opportunities. We therefore ought to be vigilant 
and active in the struggle to achieve equality of educational op- 
portunity for all in accordance with the traditions of American 
democracy. At the same time, we must strive for the preservation 
of the basic constitutional liberties that have enabled our country 
to grow into a position of leadership in the struggle for democracy 
throughout the world. 

This article is limited to one aspect of the question of Federal 
aid to education—the inclusion in some form of financial aid to 
parochial schools. It is not too much to suggest that upon this 
question will passage or failure of any measure depend. The need 
of Federal aid to education is hardly subject to serious dispute 
any longer. The national interest in an adequately educated cit- 
izenry is likewise generally recognized. Were there not the issue 
of including parochial schools in the program it is probable that 
the modest measure proposed by the Administration for aid to 
public elementary and secondary schools would have clear sailing. 
It is therefore to this aspect of the question that this article is 
addressed. 

I should like to present an analysis of this issue in the form of a 
consideration of what I believe are five fallacies that have arisen 
regarding the inclusion or exclusion of parochial schools from a 
program of Federal aid to education. In each case the fallacy is 
stated and then is followed by a statement of what I believe to be 
the reality of the situation. 


Fallacy 1. The inclusion of parochial schools in a program of 
Federal aid to education does not infringe upon the Constitutional 
requirement of separation of church and state. 


The commitment of the American people to the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state is hardly open to dispute. The recent 
presidential campaign established this quite clearly. Hence, the 
Catholic Bishops and other proponents of Federal aid to parochial 
schools are fully aware that their proposal would be overwhelmingly 
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rejected by the Congress and the American people if it constituted | 
an infringement of the principle of separation of church and state.. 
Accordingly, they have taken the position that the separation 
principle would not be violated by Federal aid to parochial schools ; 
and that such aid does not constitute a law respecting an estab-- 
lishment of religion within the prohibition of the First Amendment. . 

The Reality. The struggle for religious liberty and separation of| 
church and state in America is largely a history of the struggle: 
against compulsory taxation for religious purposes. Because of the» 
great diversity of sects and denominations which even from the: 
early colonial days settled in the various colonies, compulsory ad-- 
herence to the faith, dogma, or worship of an established church i 
existed for comparatively short periods and in scattered areas in} 
America. Long before our Constitution was adopted in 1787 and| 
even before we declared our independence of Britain in 1776, the» 
established churches in Virginia and in New England had given up) 
as futile the effort to proscribe dissenting forms of worship.. 

But the struggle against use of tax funds for religious purposes; 
continued up to and even beyond the adoption of the Constitution. , 
At the time of the Revolutionary War almost every colony exacted | 
some kind of tax for church support. In New England many dis-- 
senting Protestants were jailed for refusing to pay the tax levied| 
to support the established Congregational Church. In the South,, 
Patrick Henry soared to fame and embarked on his brilliant ca-- 
reer as a result of his speech in “The Parson’s Case,” which crys-- 
tallized the common people’s resistance to taxation for church. 
purposes. Perhaps the most dramatic and critical battle took place: 
in Virginia in 1786, the year before our Federal Constitution. 
Was written. A bill was introduced in the legislature of that state: 
whose purpose it was to provide tax funds for the teaching of re-- 
ligion. The bill provided that every taxpayer could designate the: 
sect or denomination that would be the beneficiary of his payment.. 
After a bitter struggle the bill was defeated, largely as a result of | 
the efforts of James Madison, the father of our Constitution and. 
the author of our Bill of Rights. 


The major factor in the defeat of the measure was Madison’s 
monumental Memorial and Remonstrance, one of the great doc-. 
uments in the history of American freedom. In it, Madison set. 
forth fifteen arguments against government support of religion, . 
arguments that are as valid today as they were in 1786. Basically | 
they fall into two classes: those predicated on the concept of vol- 
untariness in matters of conscience, and those predicated on the 
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concept that religion is outside the jurisdiction of political govern- 
ment—the two aspects of what five years later were to become the 
opening words of the Bill of Rights: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” It is for this reason that the Supreme Court has 

held that Madison’s struggle against the Virginia bill is an im- 
portant part of the legislative history of the First Amendment. 

The defeat of the Virginia bill in 1786 was followed by the en- 
actment of Jefferson’s great Virginia Statute Establishing Religious 
Freedom. This law, too, reflected the dual aspect of what was later 
to be the religion clause of the First Amendment—voluntariness 
and separation. The act forbade the use of tax funds for religious 
purposes and prohibited such use even if a taxpayer’s money were 
to be paid exclusively to the religion of his own choice. 

When, therefore, shortly after the Virginia statute was enacted, 
the constitutional delegates met in Philadelphia, so decisive had 
been the victory of Jefferson and Madison that no one proposed 
that the new government should have the power to intervene in 
religious affairs or to use tax funds for religious purposes. But, as 
is well known, the people were not satisfied with the omission from 
the Constitution of any delegation of power to the government to 
concern itself with religious matters; they insisted upon a specific 
and express Bill of Rights, and made their ratification of the Con- 
stitution conditional upon the promises of the promoters of the 
Constitution to add a Bill of Rights after adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

It is of great significance that in the Bill of Rights which was 
finally adopted the very first right named is the right to enjoy the 
separation of church and state. “Congress,” the Bill of Rights 
opens, “shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” This provision put into 
legal language the axiom expressed some fifteen years earlier by 
Tom Paine in his monumental revolutionary tract, Common 
Sense, that “as to religion I hold it to be the indispensable duty 
of government to protect all conscientious professors thereof ; and 
I know of no other business which government hath to do there- 
with.” 

Our Constitution and Bill of Rights were adopted before the 
development of our public school system, and the application of the 
First Amendment to public education was therefore not clear. But 
by 1875 our public school system had become firmly established, 
and the application to it of the principle of separation of church 
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and state was eloquently stated by President Grant in his address 
that year to the Grand Army of the Tennessee : 


Encourage free schools and resolve that not one dollar ap- 
propriated for their support shall be appropriated for the 
support of any sectarian schools. Resolve that neither the 
state nor the nation, nor both combined, shall support in- 
stitutions of learning other than those sufficient to afford 
every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good 
common school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan 
or atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion to the 
family altar, the church, and the private school, supported 
entirely by private contributions. Keep the church and state 
forever separated. 


These words are as relevant today as they were when they were 
uttered, practically four score and seven years ago. That they re- 
flected the universal feeling of the American people is evidenced by 
the fact that in the century and three quarters that have passed 
since our Constitution was adopted Congress has never enacted a 
single measure for the support of church schools. It is evidenced 
further by the fact that although there are fifty state constitutions 
and fifty state legislatures, each completely independent of the 
others, in every one of them without exception it is unlawful to 
grant tax-raised funds for the support of church or parochial 
schools. 

It is this universal and long-standing tradition and policy that 
is being seriously challenged for the first time by the demands for 
Federal aid to parochial schools. And it is for that reason that I 
am convinced that this demand constitutes the most serious assault 
upon the wall of separation between church and state in the his- 
tory of our nation. 


Fallacy 2. The exclusion of parochial schools from a program of 
Federal aid to public schools infringes upon religious liberty. 


In 1925, in the case of Pierce v. Society of Sisters, the Supreme 
Court ruled that it would be an infringement upon the religious 
liberty of Catholic parents to compel them to send their children 
to public schools in violation of their conscience. However, many 
Catholic parents cannot afford to pay the tuition required to keep 
their children in parochial schools in addition to the taxes they pay 
to maintain the public schools. Hence, unless the government by 
granting financial aid to the parochial schools makes it economically 
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feasible for the parents to send their children to such schools, the 
guaranty of religious liberty declared in the Pierce case becomes 
a vain and empty promise. Exercise of religion, which is financially 
prohibitive, it is asserted, cannot be called the free exercise of re- 
ligion. 

The Reality. The reasoning behind this argument is somewhat 
difficult to grasp. If the right of Catholic parents to send their chil- 
dren to parochial rather than public school is a constitutionally- 
protected exercise of freedom of religion it is so only because the 
Supreme Court of the United States has so held, since under our 
system of government the Supreme Court is the final authority on 
constitutional rights. But the same Supreme Court which held in 
1925 that the State of Oregon could not compel parents to send 
their children exclusively to public schools also held in Everson v. 
Board of Education in 1947, McCollum v. Board of Education in 
1948, and Zorach v. Clauson in 1952 that the government may not 
finance religious schools or religious education. If the latter three 
decisions are inconsistent with the former, then it would seem that 
they have overruled it, not only because they are three decisions 
against one, but because they are later decisions and therefore su- 
persede earlier inconsistencies. 


Of course, the Pierce case has not been overruled or superseded 
and remains today sound constitutional law. But the reason for 
this is simply that it is not inconsistent with the Everson- 
McCollum-Zorach principle that the government may not finance 
church schools. It is one thing to say that religious liberty forbids 
the government from closing down church schools, as the Oregon 
legislature sought to do in the Pierce case; it is something entirely 
different to say that religious liberty also requires the government 
to finance these schools. 

In the late 1930’s and early 1940’s the Supreme Court ruled in 
a number of cases that the states could not ban distribution of lit- 
erature by the Jehovah’s Witnesses even though the literature 
violently attacked the Catholic Church and the Catholic religion. 
The Court held that the Witnesses were exercising their religious 
liberty. But can it be seriously contended that the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses could demand that the government print its literature— 
or, to make the analogy even more close, give them money so that 
they could buy and maintain printing presses because they were 
not satisfied with the government presses ? 

During the past decade there has been a growing movement to 
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fluoridate the water supply in order to protect the teeth of our 
children. Many municipalities have engaged in the program. But 
drinking fluoridated water violates the conscience of Christian 
Scientists. A number of suits have been brought to stop the pro- 
gram, but all have proved unsuccessful and the Supreme Court 
has refused to interfere with these decisions. It would undoubtedly 
be a great expense for Christian Scientists living in communities 
with a fluoridated water supply to purchase unfluoridated water 
as required by their conscience. Yet I have not come across a 
single report of a demand by Christian Scientists that the gov- 
ernment give them money so that they can buy such water and 
thus be economically able to exercise their freedom of religion. I 
doubt very much that, if such a demand were made, serious con- 
sideration would be given to it by the courts. 

It is important to note that religious liberty was not the only 
liberty considered in the Pierce case. What is commonly referred 
to as the Pierce case involved two separate cases concerning two 
separate schools. One was a Catholic parochial school conducted by 
the Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 
The other was the Hill Military Academy, in which, as far as the 
record shows, not even the Lord’s Prayer was recited. A single 
judgment was issued in both cases and a single opinion written 
to cover both cases. The Court quite clearly decided that a parent 
who is not in the least motivated by religious consideration has 
an equal constitutional right to send his child to a private secular 
rather than public school. Can it be said that in such a case he is 
being deprived of religious liberty if the state does not give him 
the money he needs to send his child to a private secular school ? 
Obviously not, and the reason is simply that it is no deprivation 
of religious liberty for the government not to finance a competing 
educational system, whether it be religious or secular. 

There is a religious liberty issue in the question of Federal aid 
to parochial schools, but it is one very much different from that 
asserted by the proponents of such aid. I suggest that rather than 
religious liberty’s being infringed upon by the exclusion of paro- 
chial schools from Federal aid, the reverse is closer to the truth. 
As I have indicated, the most serious infringement upon religious 
liberty before our Bill of Rights was adopted was the use of tax- 
raised funds for religious purposes. In the great Virginia Statute 
Establishing Religious Freedom it was eloquently stated that “to 
compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tion of opinions which he disbelieves is sinful and tyrannical.” 
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It is, I submit, a violation of the religious liberty of Catholics 
to compel them to pay for the propagation of the faith of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses ; it is no less a violation of the religious liberty of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses to compel them to pay for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith. 


Fallacy 3. Exclusion of parochial schools from a program of 
Federal aid constitutes discrimination against Catholic parents 
and children, 


The most frequently heard attack upon President Kennedy’s 
proposal for Federal aid to public elementary and secondary 
education is that it is discriminatory. Typical is the statement of 
Cardinal Francis Spellman criticizing President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal as unfair and inequitable because it “would limit Federal aid 
to public schools and thereby withhold benefits from millions of 
children attending private and church-related schools.” He de- 
manded that any legislation granting Federal aid to education 
“should conform to principles of social justice, equal treatment 
and non-discrimination.” 

The Reality. There was a time in American history when the 
demand by Catholics for equality and non-discrimination was valid. 
In many states, particularly east of the Mississippi, the earliest 
public schools were little more than continuations of existing Prot- 
estant church schools. When the general community took over 
these schools their Protestant bias and their Protestant practices 
often continued. For example, in New York in the early 1840's 
Bishop John Hughes complained bitterly but validly that while the 
public schools of the city purported to be non-sectarian, they were 
in effect Protestant in their teaching staffs, textbooks, Bible in- 
struction, and the general atmosphere of the classrooms. About 
the same time an eleven-year-old Catholic boy named Tom Wall 
was almost beaten to a pulp by his public school teacher because 
of his refusal to read from the Protestant Bible. 

Similar incidents occurred in countless communities; and these 
were a major factor in inducing the Catholic community in the 
United States to establish its own school system in which Catholic 
children would not be discriminated against because of their 
religion. 

All this, however, is past history. Today the public school wel- 
comes the Catholic child as a full and equal companion of all 
children. No religious doctrines contrary to his faith are taught 
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in the public schools, and no religious practices unacceptable to 
him are carried on there. The anti-Catholic bias in the textbooks 
has long been eliminated, and the entire atmosphere of the public 
school is such as to assure the Catholic child a feeling and actual- 
ity of full equality. 

Where, then, is the discrimination? Would it not be more ac- 
curate to suggest that here too the converse is more accurate? 
Public schools are supported by all taxpayers regardless of race 
or religion and are open to all children regardless of race or 
religion. But church schools are open only to children of the 
faith that maintains the schools. Does it not constitute discrimi- 
nation to tax a Protestant parent to support a Catholic school 
which his child may not enter, or to tax a Catholic parent to 
support a Jewish school which is closed to his child? Is not this 
truly discrimination ? 

The Congress has recognized the justice and morality of requir- 
ing that tax-supported institutions be open to all without discrim- 
ination. The Hill-Burton Act expressly provides that Federal 
funds for hospital construction shall be available only to those 
hospitals which are open to all ‘without discrimination on account 
of race, creed or color.” The same considerations of justice and 
morality would require that if Federal funds are to be made 
available to non-public schools, they too must be open to all 
“without discrimination on account of race, creed or color.” 

It is obvious that such a requirement is impossible in respect 
to church schools. It is equally obvious that the granting of 
Federal funds to church schools would constitute an act of dis- 
crimination rather than of non-discrimination. 


Fallacy 4. Exclusion of parochial schools from a program of 
Federal aid results in double taxation. 


Along with the argument that failure to grant tax-raised funds 
to parochial schools constitutes an infringement of religious lib- 
erty, the most frequent argument asserted in favor of such grants 
is that, to deny them, parents of parochial school children are 
subjected to double taxation. According to this argument the 
parent is taxed to support the public school which, by reason of 
conscience, his children cannot attend, and then he is taxed again 
to support the parochial school that his children do attend. 

The Reality. This assertion is itself predicated upon another 
fallacy: that the education of a child is a matter which concerns 
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only the parent of that child and that he alone is benefited by the 
fact that his child is educated. Hence, according to this assump- 
tion, he should be free to decide whether to buy the education 
for his child in a public school or a parochial school, and if he 
decides in favor of the latter, he should not be required to pay 
for the former any more than any customer may not be required 
to pay for merchandise at Gimbel’s if he decides to buy at Macy’s. 

This is a fallacy because it ignores the basic premise of 
America’s educational system: that it is the whole community 
which is benefited when children are educated and that the 
whole community is concerned not only with the fact of children’s 
education but also with the type of education the children shall 
receive. 

It was Thomas Jefferson, the architect of so much of our 
democratic system, who first asserted the community’s interest 
in the education of children and the need for free, universal 
public education. But it was Thaddeus Stevens who, in the de- 
bates in the Pennsylvania legislature in 1835, spelled this out 
fully. To the claim that it was unjust to tax people to educate 
others’ children, Stevens replied: 


It is for their own benefit, inasmuch as it perpetuates the 
government and ensures the due administration of the laws 
under which they live, and by which their lives and property 
are protected. Why do they not urge the same objection 
against all other taxes? The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer 
pays a heavy county tax to support criminal courts, build 
jails, and pay sheriffs and jail keepers, and yet probably he 
never has and probably never will have any direct personal 
use for them. . . . He cheerfully pays the burdensome taxes 
which are necessarily levied to support and punish convicts, 
but loudly complains of that which goes to prevent his fel- 
lowbeing from becoming a criminal and to obviate the neces- 
sity of those humiliating institutions. 


To those who conceived of education as exclusively a private 
obligation, Stevens emphasized the importance of civic intelligence 
in an elective republic, and the function of the school in educating 
for citizenship, saying: 


If an elective republic is to endure for any great length of 
time, every elector must have sufficient information, not only 
to accumulate wealth and take care of his pecuniary concerns, 
but to direct wisely the legislature, the Ambassadors, and 
the Executives of the Nation; for some part of all these 
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things, some agency in approving or disapproving of them, 
falls to every freeman. 


It is for these reasons that education in the United States is 
compulsory, and that a parent is not permitted to decide that 
he wants no education for his child. For the same reasons, public 
education is universal and free, and its cost is borne by the entire 
community, even those who have no children at all or whose 
children attend non-public schools. And it is for the same reasons 
that control of the public school is in the hands not of the parents 
alone but of the entire community. School board members are 
elected by the vote of all citizens of a school district, not only 
those who have children in the public schools, and those elected 
to be members of the school board need not be parents of children 
of the public schools. 

It is in this vital respect that public schools differ from private 
and parochial schools. The cost of public education is borne by 
all citizens because all citizens govern and control it. If the 
citizens of a community are dissatisfied with the way their 
schools are operated it is within their power to vote in a new 
school board whose policies will more closely reflect the com- 
munity’s will. No such power exists in respect to private or 
parochial schools. No matter how deep the dissatisfaction of the 
general community with a non-public school’s policies and meth- 
ods may be, there is nothing the community can do about it. For 
the public to be taxed to support an institution over which it 
has no control and in which it is not represented, is truly taxation 
without representation. 


Fallacy 5, Loans of Federal funds to parochial schools stand 
on a different footing from direct grants. 


Recognizing the more-than-doubtful constitutionality of direct 
grants of Federal funds to parochial schools, proponents of the 
proposal now urge that the funds be made available to the schools 
by means of long-term, low-interest loans. This, they contend, 
would avoid the constitutional difficulty and still achieve their 
objective of assisting the schools. 

The Reality. The First Amendment’s mandate that church and 
state be separate was based upon a profound commitment that 
such separation was best for church and best for state. The his- 
tory of our nation has established the validity of this commitment. 


_ 
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It would seem far wiser for Americans happily to accept and 
indeed vigorously to defend the principle of separation of church 
and state than to seek to evade it by devious means. The fathers 
of the First Amendment were not the enemies of religion whose 
purpose must be frustrated by legalistic ingenuity. They were 
friendly to religion, and it was out of that friendliness that came 
the prohibition on use of tax-raised funds to aid religion or 
religious education. 

The fatal weakness of the loan proposal is that it seeks to 
accomplish exactly what the Constitution seeks to prevent—gov- 
ernmental aid of religion. The loan proposal is based upon the 
very arguments used to justify governmental aid in the form 
of grants, such as the double taxation argument, or that parochial 
and public schools are equal partners in the American educational 
system and therefore should be treated equally. If these argu- 
ments are valid, then the only honest answer is that the govern- 
ment aid to which the parochial schools are entitled should be 
furnished them in the most direct and efficient way, ie., by 
grant. If they are not valid, then the aid should not be furnished 
in any way, either by grant or loan. 

That long-term, low-interest loans are a form of aid to parochial 
schools can hardly be denied by anyone who examines the sit- 
uation realistically and objectively. The demand for Federal loans 
is not motivated by an inability to obtain loans in the open market 
from commercial sources. It is motivated by a desire to obtain 
tax-raised funds some way or another. 

It need hardly be pointed out that if the government can get 
4% for its money by lending it out on the open market and 
lends it to the parochial schools for 1% it is making a gift of 
money to the schools, and if the amounts loaned run into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, it is quite clear that the gift is 
a very substantial one. 

The Federal government has often made long-term, low-interest 
rate loans. But it has always done so in order financially to aid 
and assist the beneficiary of the loan and to encourage some 
specific enterprise. It is exactly this governmental aid and assist- 
ance which the First Amendment forbids if the beneficiary is a 
church. 

The reality that government loans to churches and church 
schools constitute government aid is recognized in the laws and 
constitutions of many of the states. Typical is the mandate of 
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the New York Constitution (Article 11, Sec. 4) that: “Neither 
the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property 
or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit either to 
be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than 
for examination or inspection, of any school or institution of 
learning wholly or in part under the control or direction of any 
religious denomination, or in which any denominational tenet or 
doctrine is taught. . .” 

A leading case showing that a loan of governmental funds 
constitutes governmental assistance is the recent case of Levitt 
and Sons, Inc. v. Division Against Discrimination (31 N. J. 514 
158 Atl. 2d 177, Appeal dismissed 80 Sup. Ct. 1257). In that case 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, in a unanimous decision, held 
that a statute which prohibited discrimination in housing accom- 
modations which are “‘publicly assisted” was applicable to a build- 
ing if the loan by which it was financed was guaranteed by the 
Federal Housing Authority. Even this use of government credit, 
the Court held, constitutes assistance. 

In respect to the proposal for long-term loans to parochial 
schools particularly appropriate is the remark of the United States 
Supreme Court in Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U. S. 1, 17. The Con- 
stitution, the Court said, may not be “nullified openly and direct- 
ly,” “nor nullified indirectly . . . through evasive schemes . . . 
whether attempted ingeniously or ingenuously.” 


Conclusion 


The demand that Federal funds be granted to parochial schools 
represents the most serious assault upon the wall of separation 
of church and state in the history of our nation. If it succeeds, 
it may well mark the beginning of the end of our public school 
system. It most certainly would mark the beginning of the end 
of the American principle of religious liberty and the separation 
of church and state as we have known it in our country. 


MISSIONS AND THE NEW NATIONALISM 


R. Prerck BEAVER 


The term “new nationalism” needs definition. Nationalism is 
not new except relatively speaking. The national state emerged 
in Europe in modern times, and only in the course of the nine- 
teenth century assumed that mystical or quasi-religious character 
which is the principal ingredient in nationalism. Conflicts of con- 
science in the hearts and minds of Christians over allegiance 
to God and allegiance to the state became increasingly more 
numerous and sharp in the twentieth century. Nationalism is 
more than patriotism or “good nationalism,” as some would 
call it. It tends to make absolute claims for the state. One result 
of the First World War was an interlude of internationalism. 
However, the mystical religion of nationalism was revived with 
greater force by the Nazis and Fascists; and, despite the general 
denunciation of nationalism, the society of western nations had 
continued to be infected with this virus often disguised under 
the name of patriotism. 

The two original fonts of nationalism in Asia are Japan and 
India. The western nations forced an entrance into Japan. Japan 
then stepped over night from medieval isolation into modern 
international society. She chose elements of western technology 
and methodology in order to modernize and protect herself from 
aggression. Nationalism was one of the imports and was quickly 
united with the traditional belief in the uniqueness and supe- 
riority of the Japanese. As in the West, nationalism found ex- 
pression in imperialism. India caught nationalism by contagion 
from her British rulers through higher education in which English 
literature was employed. Japanese conquests in Asia and the 
Pacific virtually destroyed colonialism and the prestige of the 
western powers, but also fanned the tiny flame of incipient 
nationalism into a raging wildfire. President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points and the creation of the League of Nations a gener- 
ation earlier had popularized the notion that every people is by 
natural right entitled to self-determination, usually understood 
to mean statehood. The ninety-nine nations membership of the 
United Nations Organization is an amazing demonstration of the 
extent to which recently subject people have attained this status. 
Some of these nations are so small in territory or so weak in 
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resources that they are unable themselves unaided either to 
develop their domestic economic structures or to maintain inter- 
national relationships. Their example gives hope to minority 
groups with their own nationalistic aspirations, and encourages 
such separatist movements as Nagas in Assam and Karens in 
Burma. 


The term “new nationalism” is frequently used today in con- 
nection with those nations which have become independent since 
the end of World War II or which are still striving for in- 
dependence from colonial rule. These nations range from Korea 
on the northeast around the rim of Asia to India and Ceylon 
and thence westward to North Africa and southward throughout 
the length of the African continent. Japan and Thailand are 
the only countries in this vast expanse of territory that are free 
from this nationalism. There is pride of country and culture in 
Japan, but fear of war and a passion for peace seem to prevent 
the open revival of that spirit which recently proved so costly. 
Thailand, too, has its pride of people and culture and claims 
the devotion of its citizens; but there is no glorification of the 
state. There is not even anti-foreignism there among a people 
who have been dominated politically but never ruled by and 
occupied by a western power. The Thai people in general do 
not seem to remember the interference of the Japanese in their 
affairs and reserve their resentment for the Burmese, who 
invaded and ruled the north a very long time ago. Because of 
the limitations of time and space this paper will be concerned 
with East and South Asia, but practically everything said about 
these regions applies also to Africa, except for a time lag that 
is speedily being eliminated and for the confusion of tribalism 
with nationalism. The African national units are the arbitrary 
creations of European colonialism, whereas the Asian nations 


are more the products of political and cultural tradition of long 
standing. 


This phrase “the new nationalism’ is descriptive of certain 
assumptions, attitudes, trends, and policies common to all these 
nations, despite a certain amount of local variation. Its foremost 
characteristic is a kind of “messianic” quality attributed to the 
state. The state is the savior come to release the people from 
hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. It will bring to every 
man dignity and recognition of his worth as it becomes a peer 
or leader in the family of nations. All of the old ills were due 
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to colonial exploitation, it is assumed; and now the free in- 
dependent state will break all shackles and will lift up the populace 
to a satisfactory standard of living. The nation is of necessity a 
welfare state. The nation usually lays claim to a self-sufficiency 
that it does not possess, and aims to attain it. Technology is 
regarded as the means to the fulfillment of the goals, and there 
is an almost blind faith in it at a time when the West is being 
disillusioned about it, although still living by it. Technological 
education is regarded as a top priority, but there is an impatience 
about waiting and no disposition to go through a prolonged ex- 
perience of gradual attainment. Anti-colonialism, anti-imperialism, 
anti-foreignism, and racism are powerful forces and useful hand- 
maids to the people in command—or in the opposition. The 
leaders know that the nation is far from self-sufficient and must 
have capital and technical assistance from outside. But they feel 
that this is owed them as a right, or as atonement for wrongs 
against their people, and they want it on their own terms and 
without strings attached. They fear to see profits from the work 
of their people drained off by a new economic imperialism; and 
they fear, too, lest economic entanglements make the nation a 
pawn in someone else’s power play. The new nationalism then 
tends towards political neutralism and to the playing of East and 
West against each other in order to further local programs, 
unless alignment is unavoidable, as in Korea, or unless a distinct 
advantage may be seen. 


The nationalist mind is on the whole optimistic and forward 
looking. Yet disillusionment always lurks a few steps ahead should 
the promises remain long unfulfilled. Then there is a sense in 
which the new nationalism is Janus-faced, and looks both forward 
and backward. Since it expects technology to achieve its goals, 
this stimulates secularism in the European meaning of the word. 
Moreover, the attainment of these goals would mean radical 
change in the near future. At the same time the nationalism looks 
for the bond of national unity and the wellspring of devotion 
to the national program in the traditional religion of the majority 
and the culture based on that religion. Similar aspirations on 
the part of minority groups are frowned upon. 

Therefore, it may be expected that there would be some inter- 
esting consequences of these sometimes contradictory attitudes and 
practices. All the nations pretend to be modern states and guar- 
antee the major human rights, but interpretation varies greatly. 
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India may seek unity in cultural pluralism, while the dominant 
majority in Ceylon defines the national character and goals 
entirely in the terms of the welfare of the Singhalese Buddhists. 
There is in general an unprecedented exploration of national 
history and exaltation of the traditional culture simultaneously 
with the spread of a deculturizing cosmopolitanism resulting from 
the influence of secularism and technology. Special privileges are 
given the majority religion and it plays a colorful symbolic role 
in national ceremonies. The masses are strengthened in their re- 
ligious adherence, but the intellectual is likely to hold affection- 
ately to the old rites within the family circle while his allegiance 
is to secularism in all other things. He is a split personality. 
Further, the intellectuals and students, so sure of the power of 
technology, are likely to become discouraged with the lack of 
visible progress and tend to adopt leftist ideologies. Students 
will further delay that progress by putting into political agitation 
the energies which might well go into the attainment of technical 
knowledge. Parties and persons in power when under pressure 
resort to “whipping the dead horse’ of colonialism. Imperialism 
is seen lurking in ambush in every contact with the West. There 
is also a tendency to build up a national or even Asian image 
that is the direct opposite of the commonly held stereotype of 
the West. For example, one hears repeatedly that the West is 
materialistic while Asians are spiritual, that the West is by nature 
imperialistic while Asians are not. It required Chinese aggression 
on the northern borders to disabuse the minds of many Indians 
of the latter idea. 


Something more must be said about the new nationalism and re- 
ligion. The relationship is difficult to analyze and appraise. Al- 
though the Asian religions, excepting the monotheistic ones of 
western Asia, mutually recognize and tolerate each other, they still 
have an ethnic quality which makes it easy to identify a particular 
religion with a particular nation, This is true even in that country 
so devoid of the new nationalism, Thailand. There Buddhism 
is established by law and the King is the head both of religion 
and the state. All sorts of people, even monks and high ecclesias- 
tical authorities, say very kind things about Christianity and 
praise the contributions made by the western missionaries, yet 
they assume that conversion would involve denationalization and 
repudiation of the national heritage. Phya Anumanrajadhon, the 
president of the Royal Institute, told the writer that no “pure 
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Thai” had ever become a Christian! It is only to be expected 
that national independence in the other states would stimulate the 
folk religion and culture as part of the general ferment of thought 
and aspiration. But the questions are: to what extent is the 
apparent revival of religions due to the use made of religion by 
calculating political leaders, and how much has nationalism been 
stimulated by religious revival? These questions just cannot be 
answered, since the relationship is so intimate and the interaction 
so mutual. 


It is but natural that political leaders should seek to marshal 
for support of the state those religious forces and sentiments 
which lie deepest in the minds and hearts of the people and are 
interwoven with the social structure. It is true, as so many west- 
ern observers have noted, that much of the new religious activity 
is due to the initiative and action of the governments in stim- 
ulating, protecting, and granting special privileges to the religions. 
Burma is a good example. Parliament in 1950 established the 
Union of Burma Buddha Sasana Council to regulate Buddhist 
affairs and propagate the faith. The Council’s four committees 
have promoted the publication and study of the Tripitaka, en- 
couraged religious practice, propagated the faith through lit- 
erature and missionary agencies, and used government funds 
to repair and build temples, monasteries, and other institutions. 
Clergy councils were set up to supervise monastic life locally. 
A Buddhist Mission to the Hill Peoples was created to win the 
animistic peoples and bring them into unity with the Burmans. 
A university for the training of monks and a research institute 
for advanced studies were established. The Sixth Buddhist Council 
was held at Rangoon continuously for two years in 1954 to 1956 
at Burmese initiative and by governmental support. The Peace 
Pagoda and the famous “Cave” assembly hall were erected for 
that occasion. U Nu’s promise to declare the country officially 
a Buddhist state was delayed by the military coup, but the monks 
repeatedly affirm that this action will follow his recent restora- 
tion to office. A very good case can then be made for the 
political use of religion in Burma, just as in Ceylon one can be 
made for the religious manipulation of government in the ad- 
ministrations of Mr. and Mrs. Bandarinaike. Yet the writer is 
convinced that U Nu’s support of the majority religion is not 
a coldly calculated political expedient, but that he and many of 
his colleagues in government are sincere, practicing Buddhists 
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who identify Buddhism with Burmese nationalism and who are 
convinced that national welfare demands the building of the 
social structure upon the spiritual foundation of Buddhist faith 
and practice. U Nu is a profoundly religious man, and while in 
and out of office has regularly conducted a meditation center. 


Two developments above all indicate the reality and genuine- 
ness of the revival or resurgence of the Asian religions. One is 
a recovery of a sense of the universality of the message and 
vision of each religion. This is not confined to Theravada and 
Mahayana Buddhism, but it is present in Hinduism. There is 
even a little of it among the Parsis. It is present in a neo-Con- 
fucian revival, and there is a search for it even in Shinto. A 
host of missionary agencies and efforts are seeking to propagate 
these teachings. Some of them are naive, like the effort of Abbot 
To Lun and his society in Hong Kong to convert the world by 
sending Buddhist texts and tracts in Chinese to the major public 
and university libraries in Europe and America, but they are 
sincere. The other authenticating factor is the widespread new 
concern about the relevance of religious faith to contemporary 
personal, family, and social issues and problems. Most notable 
is the passion for peace and a just world order found among the 
clergy and laity of all the Asian religions. 


The influence of nationalism in and upon missions is also by 
no means new. For example, when after the American Revolution 
in 1787 the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowl- 
edge named a board of American commissioners to resume and 
supervise its missions in America, the New England patriots who 
had been so named at once repudiated their appointment and 
established the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among 
the Indians and Others in New England. Nationalism, finding 
a religious expression for the doctrine of manifest destiny, was 
a powerful motive for American missionary expansion in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The capture of the mission 
school system in Japan by the imperial government was one of 
the first casualties of the mission program to the rising national- 
ism in Asia. Agitation for cultural indigenization and for the 
autonomy of the churches appeared immediately upon the establish- 
ment of the national Congress Party in India; and after 1914 
the literature on the subject proliferates. Missions had trouble 
with nationalist student agitation in China in the 1920’s, and the 
schools lost educational independence and had to accept registra- 
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tion. After World War I missionaries tended to regard national- 
ism as a good thing, and they claimed credit for stimulating it. Na- 
tionalism, they said, was the necessary prerequisite to internation- 
alism. However, the obstacles raised by increasingly powerful 
nationalism became so serious and the demonic character of it 
so apparent that the missionary attitude changed drastically. Prot- 
estants tried to meet the pressures by devolution and the granting 
of autonomy to churches, by placing institutions under national 
heads, by giving lip-service at least to cultural indigenization, and 
even by withdrawal, as in Japan. Roman Catholics strove to recruit 
and train a native clergy, to erect national hierarchies, and to con- 
secrate native bishops. After the havoc wrought by each of the 
two World Wars there was some effort to claim and secure for 
the missionary a recognized supra-national status, but this was 
not attained. Since World War II and the rapid attainment of 
independence by so many nations, the mission has come to con- 
front nationalism everywhere in manifold forms. This nation- 
alism confronts the missionary enterprise not only in government 
policies and popular national attitudes, but it is also strong within 
the young churches and gravely complicates church-mission re- 
lationships and the development of the organs and methods of 
a new kind of cooperation in an international, ecumenical world 
mission. 


Strangely, the nationalist sentiment within the churches is not 
fostering and speeding indigenization as much as one might ex- 
pect. There is lip-service to the ideal, but imported foreign forms 
are still identified with the Gospel. A few so-called independents, 
mostly self-seeking schismatics, justify their separation and their 
attacks on the churches by a joint appeal to nationalism and 
indigenization, but little true indigenous expression is to be found 
among them. Tension, however, is rapidly developing in many 
quarters, and especially in India, between youth and the older gen- 
erations, as young people bitterly denounce the older missionaries, 
the founding fathers, and the present leadership for depriving 
them of the cultural heritage that they should be sharing with 
their fellow citizens. 


The new nationalism is, indeed, accelerating the elimination of 
the remaining hidden forms of mission control. Councils of 
cooperation are now usually genuine councils of churches, not 
of missions and churches. Self-support is hastened, as is the 
channeling of mission subsidies into new modes, such as block 
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grants to national judicatories and to budgets of councils. The 
field mission has now almost entirely disappeared, excepting as 
a fellowship group. Missionaries must usually be assigned to 
churches, which in turn assign them to posts and which must 
invite them to return. Furthermore, nationalist sentiment is a 
by-no-means-insignificant factor in stimulating ecumenical par- 
ticipation by young churches, since each wants to be heard in 
international circles and will not permit persons of another nation 
to pose as the spokesman for a region or a continent. It has been 
interesting to see the Indian efforts to assume the role of spokes- 
man for Asia rejected by the Christians of other countries. This 
feeling is even a factor in the development of regional organs 
of cooperation such as the East Asia Christian Council, since 
such an organ amplifies the voices of individual churches and 
nations, renders them less dependent upon western aid as they 
help one another, and in some ways interposes another element 
between the young church and the western mission board. Above 
all, this spirit in the Asian churches tends to limit the freedom 
and opportunity of the western churches to discharge their 
apostolate, hampers the evangelization of most countries, and 
results in frustration and withdrawal among missionaries. 


It must be admitted that nationalism would not have produced 
this last group of problems if the western churches had through 
their missionaries imparted a right doctrine of the Church and 
its mission. However, they passed along both the territorial or 
Volkskirche idea of the Church and the idea that witnessing is 
one of many functions, not the primary one. “Missions” is held 
to be a pioneer stage of planting that ends when an autonomous 
church appears, that has sovereignty in its domain, and that is 
concerned primarily with worship, nurture, and fellowship. It 


seems to matter little that mo church in Asia has the resources 
to undertake a vigorous program of evangelism to the whole 
national life in the face of the population explosion, rapid in- 
dustrialization, and urbanization, All through the nineteenth 
century the western churches declared that they would withdraw 
the missionaries for service elsewhere when there should be a 
national church; now they should do it, it is thought, excepting 
for a token demonstration of the universal fellowship of the 
Church. Both nationalism and wrong concepts of Church and 
mission stand in the way of the best use of all available resources 
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for evangelism in Asia and in developing a new partnership in 
mission on all the frontiers of human society. 


It is the western missionaries who are especially an embarrass- 
ment to nationalist sentiment, since they are visible evidence of 
foreign attachments and their presence seems to many to deny 
the young churches’ claims to maturity and self-sufficiency. Many 
churches do not know how to use the missionaries effectively. 
The missionary, on his part, is quite willing to accept his loss 
of status as “boss” and to work under national authority and 
direction. However, he frequently resents the fact that the 
churches usually have for him no place where he can use his 
special talents or want him temporarily as a specialist advisor 
who does not really belong to the team. He is frustrated by his 
inability to take initiative, to experiment, and above all to engage 
in evangelism. But it must be recognized that too few missionaries 
have much imagination about finding acceptable ways to exercise 
initiative and exert influence. Their ideas about evangelistic 
witness are also too narrow and stereotyped. The frustration is 
there, and it exacts a heavy toll. When the missionaries “take 
down their hair’ and talk confidentially, it becomes apparent 
that this lack of genuine desire for their services and the un- 
certainty about the future really provide the true reason behind 
numerous excuses for resignations at the end of a term of service, 
such as the impossibility of educating children in the country in 
a manner that will qualify them for university entrance and 
enable them to secure scholarship grants. This dilemma of the 
western missionary will not pass until the young churches them- 
selves become dedicated to the world mission, send out their own 
missionaries in goodly numbers, and then are forced to address 
themselves to the study of the western missionary in their midst. 


Such attitudes and problems within the churches, as these just 
described, form only one facet of the prevailing nationalism in 
Asia which confronts the Christian mission with a multitude of 


perplexities. Common allegiance to our Lord, the consciousness 
of being one body in Christ, brotherhood, and the mutual bearing 
of burdens provide all Christians with some common ground 
and enable them to attempt the solution of some of these problems 
in a joint effort within the Christian family. It is far more 
difficult to meet the pressure of the rampant nationalism of the 
new nations outside of the common household of faith. The 
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problems are many, but only about six of the major ones will 
be treated. 


First of all, the emphasis upon national self-sufficiency, coupled 
with anti-foreignism, has led to serious restriction upon the en- 
trance and residence of missionaries in south and southeast Asia. 
The most dramatic development has been in India, but Burma 
(where the numbers are small in comparison) has probably been 
even less generous in granting visas and residence permits, and 
it is extremely difficult for missionaries to get into Ceylon and 
Indonesia. The Ministry for Home Affairs reported that on 
December 31, 1954, there were 5,705 foreign missionaries at 
work in India, apparently referring to Protestants. This is a 
rather mysterious figure, since the Christian Handbook of India, 
1954-55 reported 4,877 Protestant missionaries, an increase of 
696 over 1951. The Ministry of Home Affairs classifies all for- 
eigners as “traders,” “students,” and “missionaries.” There are 
some missionaries in each of the other two classifications and a 
variety of other persons somehow included in the category of 
missionaries. At any rate, the government statistics showed an 
enormous increase of missionaries over the number at the end 
of the war, and the increase was said to represent mostly Ameri- 
cans. A much fairer basis of comparison would have been the 
pre-war figure, before the normal staff was depleted by the cir- 
cumstances that accompanied the war. The Protestant total in 
1936, when there had been considerable recovery from the re- 
trenchments of the depression period, was 5,112. Alarm was 
now expressed in many quarters. 


Restrictive measures began to be imposed in 1955. Common- 
wealth missionaries were required to obtain a special endorsement 
from the Indian High Commissioner in their country, and if they 
were being sent to open new work approval must first be secured 
from New Delhi. The government wanted to deal with a central 
authority in India with regard to all other missionaries. Protes- 
tant missionaries, therefore, were to have their applications for 
visas submitted through the National Christian Council, which 
was to give them its certification. The Council expressed a 
willingness to act on behalf of non-member bodies, if such organi- 
zations should request it, but could scarcely act on behalf of 
others. Nevertheless, those Fundamentalist groups which attack 
all ecumenical endeavor and accuse the World Council of 
Churches of seeking to establish a “super-church,” denounced 
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the government requirement as a plot by the World Council of 
Churches and its allies to deprive them of their liberties. This 
has continued to be a source of trouble. It is reported that the 
Evangelical Fellowship of India is now associated with the 
National Christian Council in the certification. After some pre- 
liminary moves, the Ministry of Home Affairs announced that 
missionaries would be granted visas only if Indians were not 
available for the positions and they possess outstanding qualifi- 
cations. New work, including the extension of existing pro- 
grams, must receive the approval of the central government. 
Missionaries going on furlough must secure the government’s 
“no objection to return” on their passports before leaving the 
country. The Home Ministry regularly refers applications for 
visas and requests for permission to return to local officials for 
their advice, and this has been a persistent cause of trouble since 
minor officials have frequently given an adverse recommendation. 
The central government, upon appeal, has sometimes overridden 
the local objections. It is now almost impossible to secure a 
visa for a missionary if the designation “evangelist” appears in 
his application. 


The National Christian Council has set up a special board to 
deal with applications for visas. Its requirements for the certi- 
fication of an applicant to the government are that the inviting 
body be one that practices comity and cooperation with other 
Christian agencies. Further essentials are that the inviting body 
have a good record in training Indian leadership and developing 
a strong national church, that the effective control of that body 
be exercised in India, that there is a task for which Indian re- 
sources and qualified workers are not available. The Council 
takes the stand that “even where there are adequate Indian re- 
sources and workers, the presence of some missionaries from 
overseas is needed for the maintenance of ecumenical fellowship. 
Where the inviting body can show that the presence of a worker 
from overseas is necessary for this reason, this will be treated as 
sufficient ground for acceptance . . .” provided the missionary be 
qualified and his mission practices cooperation. 


The attrition affected by the government’s policy has been 
enormous in five years time, if the statistics in the 1959 Handbook 
may be accepted as accurate. Detailed statistics are provided, but 
the totals are not given. The introductory note draws attention 
to the reduction in the number of missionaries, and lays this to 
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devolution and to the difficulty of securing the entrance of non- 
commonwealth citizens. When the totals are tabulated and added, 
only 2,625 missionaries make up the combined staff, plus a hand- 
ful of Seventh Day Adventists and others whose number was 
not reported. This is a decline of 46.2% in four years. 


The missionary staff in Burma was never able to recover full 
strength after the war. Visa applications usually met with long 
delays and many refusals. Then during the summer of 1959 the 
newspapers in Southeast Asia carried the news that the Burma 
government had announced a numerical ceiling and a quota system 
for Christian missionaries. This fixed the total at the pre-war 
figure and set quotas for each mission at what was supposed to 
be the number of missionaries which they had on their staffs at 
that time. These figures give the Roman Catholics a tremendous 
advantage, but the figures are so much larger than the present 
Protestant forces that each of the missions could expand greatly. 
However, when the writer visited Burma a few months later, the 
churches and missions had been able to learn nothing about such 
a new policy, and the usual difficulties with visas and resident 
permits were being experienced. 


The rapid rise of the Asian missionary is thought by many to 
be the solution of this problem. There are now well over two 
hundred such missionaries in service. It is an encouragement to 
the whole Church of Christ to see the young churches taking their 
place in the enterprise, and this new sending operation is stimu- 
lating missionary vision and stewardship in those churches. The 


addition of Asian missionaries makes the missionary staff a far — 


better representation of the brotherhood in Christ than a solidly 
white, western body of personnel. It is generally believed that 
these Asian missionaries are welcome where the westerner is not. 
It is quite true that their birth and citizenship do not carry with 
them the aura of imperialism and colonialism. It is true that 
Asians do feel some mutual kinship and solidarity over against 
the West. However, there has been no evidence that it is easier 
to secure a visa and residence permit for an Asian missionary 
than for a westerner. It happens to be more difficult for a Bur- 
mese Buddhist missionary to gain entrance into India in order 
to assist the new Buddhist mass movement than it is for a Chris- 
tian agent to gain admittance. Moreover, as welcome and desir- 
able as this increase in Asian missionaries is, mistakes are being 
made which permit these persons too easily to be identified with 
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the West and especially with America. Too many of them are 
supported largely by American money and we do not yet have 
administrative machinery which divests that money of the taint 
of its origin. Too many unfortunate interpretations arise from 
the facts that these persons frequently live in the American mis- 
sionary bungalows and are economically up-graded by American 
monetary allowances to the standard of living of American mis- 
sionaries. All of this is observed by discerning nationalists with- 
in and without the Church; and to some of them these people 
seem to be not the agents of their own churches, but of the 
American churches. 


A second target of nationalistic attacks is evangelism, of which 
the foreign missionary continues to be the most highly visible 
symbol. Religions and secular nationalists both call it proselytism, 
and by the very use of that term indicate that they believe that 
it is carried out by unworthy means. The basic objection stems 
from the fear that conversion is dangerous to national unity and 
is a potent vehicle for the spread of foreign influence. From 
Korea to India the writer was told over and over again by priests 
and monks, by religious lay leaders and agnostic secularists, that 
they did not object to thousands, even millions, of their fellow 
countrymen’s becoming Christians if it were the result of spiritual 
influence working in their own study and meditation. They 
strongly objected to conversion’s being achieved through foreign 
money. Further inquiry usually disclosed the fact that these 
people believed that the local churches as well as the whole mis- 
sionary program were maintained by foreign funds, nearly all of 
which came from western governments. The feeling against 
conversion is naturally strongest in a country like Burma where 
there are large minority groups, and in India and Ceylon where 
society has been composed of religious communities that have 
achieved some sort of a balance and stable relationship in the 
total society. Where the pressures are intense as in India, or 
where the dominant religious group identifies nationality with 
its own interests and seeks to penalize the minorities as in Ceylon, 
there is a tendency among Christians to lessen evangelistic ac- 
tivity and even to acquire a “ghetto mentality.” In northern 
India where the Christians are so much fewer than in the south, 
one hears repeatedly from laymen and clergy that this is the time 
for integration and consolidation rather than expansion, and that 
all missionaries should be withdrawn from evangelism. 
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So many of the most dramatic illustrations of the forms and 
products of nationalism are to be found in India. This is true 
in the case of evangelism. There the Arya Samaj, the Jan Sangh, 
the Mahasaba, and other Hindu extremist agencies which also 
oppose the secular state, both attack the Christians’ right to seek 
conversion, despite the guarantee of religious liberty including 
propagation in the Constitution, and also seek to coerce Chris- 
tians into conversion to Hinduism. Two examples may be cited: 
the Bill for the Regulation of Religious Conversions introduced 
in the Lok Sabha in 1954 and the Christian Missionaries Activi- 
ties Committee of the State of Madhya Pradesh. 


Mr. J. H. Joshi introduced this bill with the following intro- 
ductory statement : 


Religious conversion is often resorted to, to achieve objects 
which are improper. There is at present no machinery avail- 
able to furnish correct statistical information on this subject. 
Religious conversion is resorted to by persons who really 
have nothing to do with the true practice of religion. Such 
activities lead to the social and economic ruination of a large 
number of persons and the wreck of families. Women and 
children, whose protection is the vital role of a Welfare 
State, are the special objects and worst victims of the activi- 
ties of such persons who carry on their activities in the name 
of religion but without having anything to do with religion 
properly so called. The object of the present bill is to regu- 
late the subject of conversion by providing for the machinery 
of registration and licensing. 


The bill then proceeded to require a license for any one engaged 
in conversion. When a conversion is to be made, the licensed 
agent must give thirty days public notice to the proper authority, 
and then within thirty days after the conversion the convert and 
the licensee must register the conversion. 

Extreme statements were made in support of the bill, but Prime 
Minister Nehru personally spoke against it. He declared it futile, 
that it would cause more difficulties than it solved, that there were 
laws to deal with coercion and deception, and that the bill was 
really aimed at Christian missionaries. He also said that a gov- 
ernment had found “some ghastly things” in an investigation of 
homes for women and children, but not in Christian institutions. 
He drew attention to a recent attack upon a worshipping con- 
gregation and the desecration of a church in Bihar, and declared 
such a disgraceful thing was against the law of the Constitution 
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and against the spirit of India. He asked that the author with- 
draw the bill. Mr. Joshi asked the withdrawal of his measure, 
but one member of the Lok Sabha voted against permission. The 
bill was then defeated by a voice vote. 

The spirit, motives, and goals behind such agitation are clearly 
to be observed in the conduct and Report of the Christian Mis- 
sionaries Activities Enquiry Committee of the state of Madhya 
Pradesh. This committee was appointed in April, 1954, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. M. B. Niyogi, former Chief Justice of the 
High Court and ex-chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of the state. The reason for the action was stated thus: 


It was represented to the Government from time to time that 
the conversion of illiterate aboriginals and other backward 
people was effected by Christian missionaries either forcibly 
or through fraud or temptations of monetary gain, and the 
Government was informed that the feelings of non-Christians 
were being offended by conversions brought about by such 
methods. The Christian missionaries repudiated before the Gov- 
ernment these allegations and charged local officials and non- 
Christians of harassment; and as the State Government 
found that an agitation was growing on either side, it con- 
sidered it desirable in the public interest to have a thorough 
enquiry made into the whole question. 


The Committee was packed with Hindu extremists and one un- 
churched, nominal Christian was added. It was allowed to de- 
termine its own methods of procedure. It sent out a questionnaire 
loaded with self-incriminating questions, investigated records, 
and held public hearings which were in the nature of circuses. An 
advocate provided by the Jan Sangh was accepted as representing 
all the people and permitted to cross-examine Christian witnesses. 
The highhanded investigation ranged far beyond the borders of 
the state and into missions around the world in an effort to 
prove that Christians regarded the Church as supra-national and 
gave their first loyalty to overseas organizations rather than to 
India. The Roman Catholics challenged the procedure in court, 
but it was permitted to continue, with a warning as to proper 
conduct that was not heeded. The Report was submitted on 
April 18, 1956. 

This strange document is filled with the most fantastic charges. 
The so-called Jharkand Movement on the part of some tribal 
people wanting a single administrative unit formed out of some 
districts in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, and Bihar was blown up to 
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vast proportions as an international plot to establish a Christian 
nation like Pakistan. This was supposed to have been plotted by 
the late John R. Mott and John Foster Dulles at the Amsterdam 
Assembly and carried forward by missionary agents. Huge 
sums of foreign money pour into the country for subversive 
purposes, and in connection with the “cold war” against Russia 
in which the United States and Roman Catholic Church are 
partners. Christian evangelization is but a cloak of western im- 
perialism. Above all, Christian social service and education among 
tribal peoples are represented as political exploitation that is really 
resented by such people. 


The Committee called on the state for legislation providing 
for the withdrawal of missionaries engaged in “proselytizing” ; 
the prohibition of medical and health services in the work of con- 
version along with all “use of force, fraud, moral and material 
assistance’’; legal control of conversion; limitation of propagation 
to India agents only; state operation of all social services to tribal 
peoples and of all orphanages; and state censorship of religious 
literature. 


Both the methods employed at the enquiry and the recom- 
mendations of the Report were denounced by liberal Hindus. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy and the National Christian Coun- 
cil issued statements. The National Christian Council took the 
line that the Report would be self-discrediting. The State of 
Madhya Pradesh received the Report but did not act upon it. 
However, it supplied the reactionary Hindu organizations such 
as the Arya Samaj with ammunition, and north and central India 
were flooded with tracts and pamphlets based on the Report. 
Abridgments of it were printed. This and similar attacks must 
be taken seriously, and they lay stress on the necessity of avoiding 
every unworthy or questionable form of evangelism. 


The great emphasis on Christian services to the tribal peoples 
in the Report touches upon one of the areas of missionary en- 
deavor to which the new nationalism is most sensitive, namely 
the conversion of minority peoples. There is often bitter resent- 
ment of Christian success among aborigines and depressed classes. 
The dominant religious group, having recently acquired some 
sense of mission, believes that the primitive peoples should be 
their own special preserve for missionary activities. Among 
some there is a sense of shame over past neglect of such peoples 
and a resentment that their advancement should have been due to 
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the compassion of Christian agents coming from inside the coun- 
try. But even more strongly, both religious and secular patriots 
do not seem to believe that cultural pluralism is really possible 
if there is to be national unity. They fear that the conversion 
of minority peoples to Christian faith will accentuate and per- 
petuate their separation, and delay or completely thwart inte- 
gration. The Karen Rebellion in Burma is widely regarded 
throughout south and southeast Asia as a Christian movement, 
and this it is which has given strength to fear in many quarters. 
Thus there is a tendency in India to look for Christian inspiration 
in the Naga insurrection in Assam; and such instances as the use 
of a missionary’s mimeograph for the printing of revolutionary 
literature appear to give grounds for charges of the instigation 
of such disturbances by missionaries. The consequence of such 
fears is the removal and barring of missionaries from “sensitive” 
or “strategic” areas. Such views are found even in tolerant Thai- 
land. In the autumn of 1959 the editor of an influential news- 
paper, which had earlier denounced the teaching of Christianity in 
a Buddhist theological college by a missionary, advocated that 
Thailand follow the example of Burma in fixing a ceiling for 
the number of missionaries and in limiting their access to the 
mountain people. Even in Taiwan the Nationalist Government 
has not looked with great favor on the mass movement of the 
mountain tribes into the church, and obstacles have been put in 
the way of the building of the theological seminary for mountain 
ministers. 


The Hindus denounce Christian social services to the tribal 
peoples and so-called ‘scheduled classes,” but do little to provide 
such services themselves. Nationalist Buddhists in Burma, how- 
ever, have made an effort at the propagation of their faith, if 
not through welfare services, in the Burma Hill Regions Buddhist 
Mission. It was organized in 1946 and by 1953 had sent sixty- 
five monks into animistic areas. However, the monks were un- 
prepared for their missionary task, could not live outside of mon- 
asteries or maintain themselves in areas where the people would 
not unsolicited provide their daily sustenance, and could not 
communicate to the people. Soon they all abandoned their posts. 
The work was then reorganized, laymen as well as monks were 
recruited by more careful selection methods, and the new person- 
nel put under training. Recently some of these new agents have 


begun work. 
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There is also another minority quite different from aboriginal 
peoples and depressed classes that poses difficult questions for the 
Christian churches and missions in the face of national suspicions. 
This is the large Chinese population in the southeast Asia coun- 
tries. There are far more Chinese than Thais in the little Chris- 
tian community in Thailand; and the Christians in Malaya are 
Chinese and Indians, not Malays. There are considerable bodies 
of Chinese Christians in Indonesia and a few Chinese churches in 
the Philippines and Burma. Excepting in Burma, the Chinese 
are under terrible pressures and increasing disabilities because 
of their economic activities and relative prosperity and because of 
their refusal to be integrated into the national life and desire to 
remain distinctly Chinese. Economic jealousy is the main reason 
for nationalist fervor in attacking the Chinese, but there is also 
a genuine fear of their being used as agents of political penetra- 
tion by Communist China. Christian Chinese are relatively few 
in the total population, but it is evident that, excepting in some 
areas of Java where they use the Malay language, the churches 
are vehicles for the transmission and preservation of Chinese 
culture, not only Chinese culture in general, but particular regional 
cultural differences. The situation is very similar to that of the 
foreign language churches in the United States through the nine- 
teenth century and still to a considerable extent at present. The 
large-scale influx of fundamentalist agents from mainland China 
into these churches since the coming into power of the Communist 
regime has accented the tendency towards separatism, and in 
many places they stand outside of cooperative relationships and 
programs. As champions of justice and human rights the churches 
and missions in the region have an obligation to champion the 
rights of the Chinese when they are wronged, and they ought also 
to seek to lead in the reconciliation of the Chinese with the na- 
tional majority and aid in the integration of the Chinese into na- 


tional life. There seems to be very little awareness of either on 
the part of the churches. 


Other issues raised by the new nationalism are the role of 
Christian education, health programs, and various types of social 
service in a welfare state. When the government takes over the 
Christian institutions, as seems about to happen in Ceylon, it is 
too late to do much, There is also the increasing pressures in 
certain quarters for inter-religious cooperation in state sponsored 
programs and for participation in common worship. There is 
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need for Christians to explain their grounds for advocating cul- 
tural pluralism and claiming that national unity can be achieved 
in such a situation. Christians are still being chided in some 
places for not having taken a leading part in the independence 
movements, but one does not hear too often as in Africa that the 
churches and missions have failed to teach political responsibility. 
However, a major problem of the church everywhere is effective 
biblically and theologically based teaching on responsible citizen- 
ship and patriotism, and the development of a prophetic role with 
respect to national goals and the means of attaining them. 


Only one more major issue will be treated in this paper. It is 
the foreignness of Christianity, which nationalism is throwing 
into bold relief and over which it takes offense. 

Nowhere around the rim of Asia is it necessary for the west- 
ern enquirer to ask how non-Christian nationalists and the lay 
clerical leaders in the Asian religions feel about Christianity. 
They are ready to speak at any opportunity. It is amazing to 
discover the interest in Christianity. It is fully as great as the 
corresponding interest in the eastern religions current among 
students and intellectuals in America. These people are not con- 
sidering Christianity as an alternative to their own faith; and they 
are interested through many motives. The concern arises partly 
from the revival of religions and the interest in all things re- 
ligious. It is partly due to the new missionary movements and a 
desire to learn from the history of Christian missions. It is partly 
owed also to the new idea about the relevance of religion to 
daily life and the desire to learn methodology and techniques 
from the Christian example. Yet the more these people learn 
about Christianity, the more they appear to resent its foreignness. 

One of the chief grounds for this judgment of foreignness 
was mentioned earlier in passing. It is the remembrance that 
Christianity was introduced under Christian colonial governments 
or under the protection of imperialism. Memories are long in 
Asia, whereas we in the West have forgotten those things. We 
recall only that our missionaries in the end advocated the repeal 
of the unequal treaties. The indictment of the missionaries by 
Communist China has helped to revive those memories. Then, too, 
there is the persistent belief that the missionary enterprise and 
the local churches are still supported by foreign government 
funds. It is easy to understand this in a place like Hong Kong 
where examples of aid to missions by the colonial government 
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can be shown; but it is believed even in a country like Japan. 
The writer frequently heard the assertion: if our governments 
would only support our missionary efforts as yours aid Christian 
missions, our missionary programs would expand far more 
rapidly ! 

However, it is the cultural foreignness of Christianity which 
more often offends nationalist sentiments and gives rise to the 
charges that this religion denationalizes, deculturizes, and deraci- 
nates the converts. And they feel that Christians glory in this 
foreignness! Unfortunately, many Christians do so glory. When 
one raises the question with them, he usually is told that the 
local culture is too much identified with heathenism and that the 
gospel and Christian faith must always be foreign to this world. 
That may well be; but the foreignness of the Kingdom of God 
among men cannot be equated with the imposition of an Ameri- 
can, British, or German foreignness in an Asian country. The bogy 
of syncretism is raised, and men fear to trust the Holy Spirit. 
It is only rarely that indigenous forms of architecture, cultus, 
ministry, support, literature, festivals, and thought are employed. 
There are between twelve and twenty million persons adhering 
to the New Religions in Japan today in contrast to six hundred 
thousand Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Orthodox Christians 
who form a community that is a pale and anemic copy of western 
Christianity. The enquiring visitor hears complaints about the way 
in which Christians keep to themselves, have little social inter- 
course with their neighbors, refuse to participate in folk festivals, 
and are kill-joys who preach a religion of gloom and deny simple 
pleasures to people. There is utter astonishment that pietistic 
church members should put matters of social customs such as 
smoking, the drinking of alcoholic beverages, and the chewing 
of betel above weighty matters of doctrine. Christians are in- 
clined to feel so superior to all others because they ape western 
ways, it is said. Much activity with little or no meditation is hard 
for many to understand. 


Finally, all these facets and aspects of foreignness and sep- 
aratism are climaxed by the great objection: Christianity is in- 
tolerant! And while they include in this our faith’s claim to unique 
understanding of truth and its demand for exclusive allegiance, 
they also really mean intolerance. Unfortunately, most of those 
with whom one converses can cite a long list of intolerant acts, but 
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that is a subject for an entire new paper. All of these matters do 
attract the attention and arouse the suspicion of nationalists. 

The Christians in the churches of Asia are just as nationalist in 
sentiment as the rest of their fellow countrymen. One can cata- 
logue some items of positive and negative response by them and 
the associated mission agencies to the impact of the new nation- 
alism. There are the various new institutes for the study of the 
dominant religions, such as the Christian Institute for the Study 
of Chinese Religions at Tao Fong Shan, Hong Kong. There is 
some good literature on national goals and issues and the Christian 
insights on these now appearing, as the ‘Social Concerns Series” 
of the Institute at Bangalore. There is perhaps a little more free- 
dom than formerly in experimentation in the adaptation of cultural 
forms. Nevertheless, even if all positive responses were here listed, 
the totality of them would show little creative effort to meet the 
challenge of nationalism. Fortunately, the East Asia Christian 
Council is providing a medium through which the churches of the 
whole area may pool their knowledge, insights, wisdom, and ex- 
perience and make some common efforts to meet that challenge. 

It should be pointed out that there are two countries in East 
Asia where Christianity stands in a quite different relationship to 
nationalism. These are the Philippines and Korea. In the Philip- 
pines it is Roman Catholicism that holds a position in relation to 
nationalism similar to that of Theravada Buddhism in Ceylon. 
Like that religion in Ceylon, it seeks to identify faith with nation- 
alism and to use the government for its own ends. The Philippine 
Independent Church, however, clings to its conviction that it will 
eventually become the national church. Protestants are loyal, 
patriotic Filipinos, but one does not find that they have any clear 
notion of the role Protestantism should play in the nation and are 
not prepared for leadership. There is still a welcome for mission- 
aries, but there is something of a resentment against the remain- 
ing power of the missionaries as a vestige of the old colonial order. 
Protestants are in a much stronger position than the Roman Cath- 
olics with respect to the indigenous leadership of the churches 
and institutions, and Roman Catholicism is feeling the nationalist 
pressure most at this point. 

Korea is the one country in Asia where Protestantism is profit- 
ing by its identification with nationalism. This is because under 
Japanese domination the Church was refuge for the national lan- 
guage, hopes, and aspirations, and provided moral support for the 
independence movement. The mass movement into the churches 
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since the war is due to that fact, and also to the spiritual vacuum 
left by the decay of the old religions along with the remarkable 
evangelistic zeal of the laity. The churches are multiplying 
through the work of laymen rather than the ministers. South 
Korea is intensely nationalistic, but there is no anti-foreignism, 
largely because of the services of the UNO token forces in the 
country and the acknowledged dependence on American military 
and financial aid. The Protestant Christian community now num- 
bers about 2,500,000, and the Roman Catholic Church is also ex- 
panding at a rapid rate, but is small in comparison. Christianity 
appears to have a chance to sweep the country and become the 
national religion. The numerous church spires and towers on the 
skyline of every city (97 Presbyterian churches in Taegu alone in 
1959!) give the superficial impression that this has already oc- 
curred. However, the observer cannot but be skeptical about the 
future fulfillment of this promise. The Protestant community is 
entirely too much dominated by the Presbyterians, who have given 
Korean Protestantism its distinctive coloring. The Presbyterians 
are sadly split and wasting their energy on quarrels that have to 
do more with personalities than fundamental issues. There is too 
little theological diversity, and preaching in general is not very 
relevant to the immediate needs of individuals and the country. 
There is a flood of students and youth into the church but, unfor- 
tunately, also out again. Protestant Christianity is not speaking 
meaningfully to the majority of the average youth of the land. 
Moreover, Protestants seem to have little feeling for Korea’s his- 
torical and cultural heritage and appear to be bent on thorough 
westernization, even Americanization. This may be fatal when 
Koreans are turning to their ancient past with pride and seeking 
a synthesis of the best in that heritage with western science and 
technology. An observer gets the impression that the Protestant 
pastors have too little concern either about the past or the future. 
Independence and nationalism have brought a new spirit into 
Buddhism, and both Confucianism and Chun Do Kyo are national- 
istic and concerned with the nation’s future. Confucianism still 
claims 5,000,000 persons in the shrines connected with the national 
Confucian Association, and insist that these are still the social and 
intellectual elite of the land upon whom the future of the nation 
exists. But Confucianism is slowly losing ground. It is blamed 
for the national weaknesses that allowed the Japanese to annex 
Korea. It is characterized by many as aristocratic and unable to 
serve the new democratic state. Chun Do Kyo, always national- 
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istic, but usually anti-government, is at low ebb, but believes that 
the people will rally to it for the salvation and unification of the 
nation. Buddhism claims now to have only 4,000,000 adherents, 
but both the clergy and lay leaders seem to be thoroughly con- 
vinced that Christianity is failing the nation and that a strong tide 
towards Buddhism will set in. The adherents of this faith are 
making much of the claim that Buddhism is the font of the glorious 
ancient culture. The monastic leaders look back to a recovery of 
the glories of the Silla Dynasty, but the lay movement centering in 
Tongguk University in Seoul and Won Kwang College at Iri is 
entirely forward looking. 

If Christianity is to seize this remarkable opportunity to become 
the dominant religious body and the most powerful spiritual force 
in Korea, its teaching and preaching need to become much more 
relevant to the lives of the people and the situation of the state. 
It must also appropriate the ancient culture as its own and en- 
deavor to take the lead in making both an evaluation and interpre- 
tation of that heritage. It should attempt to lead the people into 
creating an effective synthesis of the old and the new. Christian 
scholarship in these fields is almost as urgent as more relevant 
preaching and more Christian love in the churches. Thailand, still 
without adequate historical and cultural studies, is another place 
where Christian leadership in such scholarship and in experimenta- 
tion in the creation of such a synthesis could be a genuine contri- 
bution to the nation. This would demonstrate that Christians are 
not a foreign enclave in the land but an integral part of society. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERICALISM 


W. STANLEY RyYCROFT 


Wuat Is CLERICALISM ? 

One dictionary defines clericalism as “clerical influence, espe- 
cially of an undue kind.” Another states that it is “clerical prin- 
ciples, policies or practices.” Neither of these definitions is very 
enlightening, and yet they may be indicative of the difficulty in 
arriving at a common understanding as to just what clericalism is. 

Dr. John A. Mackay’s own definition is much more explicit. He 
says it is “the pursuit of power, especially political power, by a 
religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and for purposes 
of social domination.”! 

The outstanding Spanish writer Salvador de Madariaga, former 
President of the League of Nations and a Roman Catholic, says 
that ‘“‘Clericalism is an evil unknown to Protestant countries. It is 
a disease of Catholic countries. It is extremely difflcult to attack 
clerical abuses without seeming to attack Catholic institutions, 
that is, without being labelled a bigot.’ 

It is interesting to note that the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
nothing to say about clericalism except under the heading of “‘anti- 
clericalism,” which article treats in some detail the problem of 
clericalism. 

Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics defines clerical- 
ism as “‘all that conduces to the establishment of ‘a spiritual despot- 
ism exercised by a sacerdotal caste’... . It promotes the exclusive 
interests of the clergy at the expense of the laity.’ Hastings’ En- 
cyclopedia further maintains that clericalism is the outcome of a 
professional bias, or, in other words, ‘‘a perverted esprit de corps 
prompting the clergy to make an immoderate, or illicit, use of their 
legitimate privileges for the benefit of their own class. . . . This 
corruption of aim is a slow and insidious growth, the consciousness 
of which in most cases is either not realized or else repressed.” 
“The end incessantly pursued,” it is maintained, “is the exclusive 
ascendancy of the clerical order.’4 


1John A. Mackay, “The Other Side of the Catholic Issue,” U. S. News 
and World Report, July 4, 1960. 

2Quoted by John A. Mackay, ibid. 

3C, A. Whittuck, “Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism,” Encyclopedia of 
Ay by and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, III (1955), 690. 
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CLERICALISM AS A PHENOMENON IN History 


The terms “‘clericalism” and “anti-clericalism” are both angli- 
cized forms of foreign originals. In other words, clericalism and 
its Opposite were historical phenomena on the continent of Europe 
long before the words were ever used in the English language. 
There are isolated instances of their use in England, but they were 
not generally used in that country until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. However, it should be said that the idea of 
clericalism found expression in the English language in such terms 
as priestdom, priestcraft, popery, prelacy, and monkery. 

Maybe there is some particular significance to the fact that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica only lists “anti-clericalism.” It seems 
obvious that if there were no clericalism then there would be no 
anti-clericalism ; there would be no point to it. 


Anti-clericalism was a term applied during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to a political movement hostile to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Its purpose was to establish the supremacy of 
the state over all religious faiths and to eliminate all church influ- 
ences from government and politics. The center of the movement 
was France and it arose in order to combat clericalism during the 
Restoration period. It was not just a political movement; it had 
profound philosophical undertones. The anti-clericals were nation- 
alists and free thinkers, and the freemasons were prominent among 
them. They charged that the Roman Catholic Church maintained 
the medieval view of life and was a bulwark of reaction and there- 
fore the enemy of political freedom and progress. 


The solution of the problem created by clericalism, the anti- 
clericals said, was the lay state, a state neutral to all faiths, and one 
in which the Church would be restricted to purely spiritual mat- 
ters, This would make Roman Catholicism one of several faiths, 
without any position of pre-eminence. The anti-clericals, more- 
over, advocated the suppression of religious orders, the separation 
of church and state, civil marriage, divorce, secular education, and 
complete freedom of religion. 


Anti-clericalism spread to Spain, especially at the time of the 
Napoleonic invasion. It led to the abolition of the Inquisition in 
1812; however, the Church in Spain remained as the established 
church. With the restoration to the throne of Ferdinand VII, 
clericalism increased in power once more. 

The promulgation of the Syllabus of Errors by Pope Pius IX 
in 1864 created a new wave of anti-clericalism, for this event was 
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viewed as a declaration of war again liberalism and progress. The 
Syllabus categorically denied freedom of conscience, freedom of 
association, freedom of education, the absolute rule of the state, 
the separation of church and state, and the right of the individual 
to choose his religion. With the Third Republic France once more 
became a battleground against clericalism when Gambetta de- 
clared: “Le Clericalisme, voila l'ennemi!’ The climax of the 
anti-clerical movement in Spain was reached in 1931 with the cre- 
ation of the Spanish Republic. Legislation against the Church, 
similar to that enacted during the French Revolution, was passed ; 
Church and State were separated, civil marriage and divorce were 
legalized, and church property was nationalized. 

The end product of clericalism is tragedy, and the lesson of 
modern history in this regard is that this tragedy is largely attrib- 
utable to the Roman Catholic Church itself. France, Spain, Mex- 
ico, and Colombia are outstanding examples of the smoldering 
wrath of the masses suddenly bursting into red flame with savage 
attacks on churches, priests, and nuns. Only ignorance could at- 
tribute these attacks to Communists. It is the clerical power of a 
church and priestly caste searing the soul of a people until the day 
of reckoning comes with violence and bloodshed. 

Clericalism and its opposite, anti-clericalism, however, are not 
confined to Europe. The history of Latin America from the end 
of the eighteenth century to the present day has much to say 
about the struggle against clericalism. A large volume called 
The Republics of South America, which grew out of a report of 
members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, published 
in Great Britain in 1937, contains the following passage: 


The general struggle between clericals and anti-clericals 
began almost immediately after Independence. A number of 
complaints made against the old Spanish aristocracy were 
not levelled against the Church. Attacks were made on her 
wealth, her income from tithes, her maintenance of large re- 
ligious orders, her control of education; and the opposition 
to her was particularly strong in Argentina and Chile, as 
well as in Mexico . . . party politics in the nineteenth century 
were largely concerned with the religious issue. . . . Liberal- 
ism in South America is a political system which is avowedly 
pate ies in outlook, with the object of secularizing the 
state. 


The same publication lists three of the main issues in this conflict 
A en SN es 


5The Republics of South America, Royal Institute of Int ti - 
fairs (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 247, pier 
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between the church and the state as (1) control of the personnel 
of the National Church; (2) control of ecclesiastical property ; 
and (3) control of education. 

In addition to producing conflict and violence in the long run, 
clericalism also gave rise to the spread of Comtism or positivism, 
particularly in Brazil, which is the one country in the world 
where positivitism has become an intellectual and social force of 
real magnitude. The Brazilian flag bears the positivist slogan 
“Order and Progress.” In our day one might say that more than 
any other force clericalism has tended to create in Latin American 
society conditions which favor the spread of Communism. That 
is not to say that clericalism is solely responsible for the rise of 
Communism, but that clericalism has in effect been a powerful 
promoter of Communism, even while trying to combat it. In ef- 
fect it has been the response of the masses to conditions of re- 
pression, oppression, reactionaryism, and social injustice. 

Mexico had its social revolution in 1910, although the revolu- 
tion continued for many years after that and theoretically is still 
going on. It antedated the Communist revolution in Russia. AI- 
though the movement erupted in 1910, it began as a violent reac- 
tion against clericalism in Mexico about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The nationalization of all church properties (and 
this applied equally to Protestant-held properties), the prohibition 
against foreign priests, the prohibition against the use of clerical 
garb in the streets, the banning of religious processions—all these 
restrictions were brought on by the abuses of clericalism over a 
long period. 


Tue Basis oF CLERICALISM 


First, there is the claim that the Roman Catholic Church is 
the one true church and all others are false or in error. In the 
Syllabus of Errors, Error Number 21 is that the Church has not 
the power of defining dogmatically that the religion of the Cath- 
olic is the only true religion. In other words, according to Pope 
Pius IX, the Church dogmatically asserts that Roman Catholicism 
is the only true religion. The oft-quoted paragraph in an article 
in the April, 1948, edition of the Jesuit journal, Civilté Cattolica, 
runs as follows: ‘““The Roman Catholic Church, convinced through 
its divine prerogatives, of being the only true church, must de- 
mand the right of freedom for herself alone, because such a 
right can only be possessed by truth, never by error.” 
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From this there stems the Roman Catholic view of religious 
freedom. A Catholic Dictionary defines it as “the inalienable 
right of all men to worship according to the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church. No state can justifiably prevent the 
exercise of this right and indeed it has a duty to foster this true 
worship. . .. But to avoid greater evil or to achieve a higher good, 
public authority can tolerate false religions, so long as they do 
not teach open immorality.” 


Again clericalism is based on the supremacy of the Church 
over the state. When a cardinal of the Church crowns a new Pope 
he says: “Receive the tiara, crowned with three crowns, and 
know that thou art Father of princes and kings, Ruler of the 
World, Vicar of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Pope Leo XIII 
once said: “We hold upon earth the place of Almighty God.” 
Barclay, writing on Canon Law, said: “The Pope and God are the 
same; so he has all power in heaven and on earth.” Ryan and 
Miller in the 1952 edition of their standard work The State and 
the Church, which is used as a major text in Roman Catholic 
educational institutions, said: ‘““The State should officially recog- 
nize the Roman Catholic religion as the religion of the Common- 
wealth . . . it should recognize and sanction the laws of the 
Church and religious as well as the other rights of Roman Cath- 
olic members.” 


Still another basis of clericalism is the secularization of theoc- 
racy. When Pope Pius IX released the Syllabus of Errors in 
1864 this document seemed to represent for many a return to 
medieval ideas and concepts in society. Today few Roman 
Catholics even know of its existence. It might be asked then 
why it should be mentioned now. The main reason is because 
it is an essential part of Roman Catholic dogma since the decla- 
ration of papal infallibility by the Vatican Council 1870 regular- 
ized all previous papal pronouncements retrospectively, including 
the Syllabus of Errors. 


At the beginning of his reign Pope Pius IX was considered 
something of a liberal by his fellow countrymen. But the situa- 
tion changed radically when he was driven out of Rome in 1848 
and a revolutionary republic was established in Italy by Mazzini 
and Garibaldi. The Syllabus of Errors of 1864 was part of the 
Pope's battle to preserve the temporal power of the Papacy. To 
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understand, however, the nature of this battle we must know 
something of the history of the concept behind it. 

Karl Heim, the distinguished German theologian, has described 
for us the medieval idea of Christ out of which developed the 
fundamental concept of ultimate temporal sovereignty by the 
Pope which is still held today. The simple life of poverty which 
Jesus lived in Palestine, his suffering and his death on the cross 
were all a transition through which he had to pass in order to 
take possession of his throne. He was like a prince living incog- 
nito as a beggar in the streets, ill-treated and insulted, when all 
of a sudden the palace guards, who secretly accompanied him, 
told the astonished multitude that the one they had so ill-treated 
was their king. At his death and resurrection he received the 
homage that was due him and took possession of his kingdom. 
The church which he built was destined to embrace not only 
the Roman Empire but, ultimately, the whole world. Jesus thus 
bequeathed to Peter and his successors complete earthly power. 
The task of the Roman Catholic Church is the complete domina- 
tion of the temporal world.® 

Centuries later Popes Gregory the Great, Boniface VIII, and 
Innocent III developed more fully the secularization of theocracy. 
These are the ideas that lie behind the Inquisition—the struggle 
for temporal power and the belief that the Roman Catholic 
Church is destined someday to rule the world. 

In the powerful chapter called “The Grand Inquisitor” in The 
Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky has portrayed another aspect 
of this whole question. Christ appears in the streets of Seville 
the day after the ninety-year old cardinal, the grand inquisitor, 
has had a hundred heretics burned at the stake, “to the glory of 
God.” After Christ raises a girl from the dead the cardinal has 
him arrested and thrown into prison. There the cardinal visits 
him. The rest of the chapter is a monologue, for Christ never 
utters a word: 


Why art thou come to hinder us? . . . Tomorrow, I shall 
burn thee at the stake as the worst of heretics. . . . For 
fifteen centuries we have been wrestling with thy freedom, 
but now it is ended and over for good. .. . There are three 
powers alone able to conquer and hold captive forever the 
conscience of these impotent rebels . . . these forces are mir- 
acle, mystery and authority. . . . Thou hast rejected all three. 
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_.. We have corrected thy work and founded it on miracle, 


mystery and authority... . We took from him [the devil] 
Rome and the sword of Caesar, and proclaimed ourselves 
sole rulers of the earth. . . . If any one has deserved our 


fires, it is Thou. Tomorrow I shall burn thee. 


Finally Christ approached the old cardinal and softly kissed him 


on his bloodless, aged lips. “The old man shuddered . . . he 
went to the door, opened it and said to Him, ‘Go and come no 
more. . . . Come not at all never, never.’”’ This is the story of 


Christ’s being bowed out of history by the Church which he was 
supposed to found. 


Clericalism is also rooted in the fear of democracy. In Novem- 
ber, 1944, the writer, Louis Adamic, had this to say: 


According to the Ryans, Sheens, and Spellmans, the tra- 
ditional American belief in the individual to improve himself 
and assume social and cultural responsibility within a com- 
plex progressive civilization is nonsense. Deep in their 
hearts and minds Catholic intellectuals do not believe in 
dynamic spiritual progress inside the individual, except 
through the Grace of God as dispensed by the Church. They 
view the common man as rigidly limited and forever adoles- 
cent; they see but one way to deal with him; his evil nature 
must be policed, controlled, manipulated, sublimated by them. 
Catholicism is synonymous with civilization; or at least, it is 
civilization’s only chance and if the common man gets beyond 
control he will bring on chaos. The Catholic synonyms for 
chaos are democracy, socialism, liberalism, communism, and 
anarchy, all lumped together by the underlying and feared 
knowledge that if any one of them prevails Catholicism as 
now organized is doomed. This is the body of ideas at the 


~ 


centre of Catholic thinking on its highest levels.” 
This does not mean that individual Roman Catholics in the United 
States do not believe in democracy; many of them do with sin- 


cerity, but the Roman Catholic Church’s teaching does not 
favor it. 


Then there is the tacit admission that the spiritual power of the 
Church is not enough. Professor H. M. Kallen, writing in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, July 28, 1951, said: “They [most 
free countries] have learned with Benjamin Franklin that ‘when 
a religion is good . . . it will support itself, and when it cannot 
support itself and God does not care to support it so that its 


7The Churchman, November 15, 1944. 
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professors are obliged to call for help of the civil power, it is a 
sign of its being a bad religion.’ ” 


Finally, clericalism is based on the institution of a priesthood. 
We have already noted the definition of clericalism given by 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, namely, “all that 
conduces to the establishment of a spiritual despotism by a sacer- 
dotal caste.” The word “priest” is an abbreviated form of “pres- 
byter,’ another word for an elder. The Presbyterian Church is 
under the rule of elders. Later, the word used in Latin was 
sacerdos (sacerdote in Spanish). A “priest” or sacerdos may 
be defined as a professional religious man who claims that sacred 
rites and ceremonies are only efficacious if carried out through 
his assistance or superintendence. Thus a priest interposes him- 
self between God and the worshiper. ‘In support of their pre- 
tensions, priests of every age and religion have lied, invented, 
forged and deceived. . . . The crucifixion of Jesus was contrived 
by priests in defense of their authority against the One who, they 
perceived, was gaining the ear of the people.’’® 

Teaching elders in the early church were sometimes called bish- 
ops and they had oversight over congregations. They were un- 
paid workers. During the first two centuries the Christian con- 
gregations consisted mainly of poor people. But little by little 
the church began to enlist people of wealth, and the character of 
the church changed. Instead of the affairs being managed by an 
assembly of the people in what we would call democratic fashion, 
they were managed by the elders or the bishop. The custom of 
payment for church office began. New ceremonies were added. 
The Lord’s Supper became a mystery in which a priest performed 
a miracle. Pagan rites brought in by converts included incense- 
burning, the wearing of vestments, the use of sacred objects of 
worship, genuflexions, and religious processions. In time all these 
rites became standard practice. Most of them came from the 
syncretistic religions of the Mediterranean. 

Thus a priesthood grew up because a religion requires a priest- 
hood. But Christ did away with the priesthood, and the New 
Testament reinterpreted it to mean the “priesthood of believers.” 
Paul said, “He opened up a new and living way betwen man and 
God.” That is the meaning of the New Testament, and that is 
why Dean William Ralph Inge, who was for many years Dean of 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, wrote: “The only priesthood 
known to the New Testament is the ‘royal priesthood’ of the be- 
lievers generally.”? In simple language, this means that the be- 
lieving Christian may have direct access to God without need of 
any intermediary. Dean Inge went further and declared that 
Jesus “abolished at a stroke the whole principle of religious hier- 
archies.’’!° 


We have noted that a religion presupposes the existence of a 
priesthood, a class of men who alone can perform the rites and 
ceremonies of the church, with rights and privileges which do not 
belong to the laity. But Christianity is not a religion; it is a 
faith. The word “religion” is not mentioned even once in the 
Gospels. Religion is man seeking God through ritual and cere- 
mony and trying to earn God’s favor by performing some act. 
The Christian Gospel is not man seeking God, but God seeking 
man in the person of Jesus Christ. In other words, faith is cen- 
tered in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, in an address at a student conference in 1936, put it like 
this : 


Our faith is not a religion. A religion is the quest of men 
for God, the best that men can do in their search for God, 
the best that men can do, but Christianity is not a quest for 
God. Christianity is good news from God. It is not man 
feeling blindly for the foot of the altar stairs that lead up 
to God and in his blindness stumbling on it. It is God him- 
self coming down those altar stairs in his own dear Son, that 
he may lift men out of their blindness and their helplessness 
into his light and power. 


CLERICALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


The conclusion might be drawn by some from the foregoing 
discussion that a condemnation of clericalism covers the whole 
picture of Roman Catholicism and that clericalism and Roman 
Catholicism are equal and synonymous. However, one must not 
overlook the fact that there is still within Roman Catholicism a 
tradition of true catholicity. Professor Joraslav Pelikan has 
made clear in his book The Riddle of Roman Catholicism that, 
at the time of the Reformation, the Reformers and some of the 
Roman Catholic Church fathers shared this true catholicity. As 
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a matter of fact, Pelikan claims that Augustine was the fountain- 
head of the evangelical tradition and that all the reformers relied 
heavily upon him. Augustine’s system of thought, says Pelikan, 
“incorporated the catholic idea of identity plus universality, and 
by its emphasis on grace and sin it became the ancestor of Refor- 
mation Theology.”!! It is this evangelical tradition within Roman 
Catholicism which is its more abiding and hopeful aspect. 


The riddle of Roman Catholicism is to solve the age-old con- 
flict between the temporal and spiritual. It was Pope Boniface 
VIII who enunciated one form of the Church’s political theory 
when he referred to the two swords, namely, the spiritual and 
the temporal. “ ‘Each is in the power of the Church, that is, a 
spiritual and material sword . . . the latter, indeed, must be 
exercised for the Church, the former by the Church. The former 
[by the hand] of the priest, the latter by the hand of the Kings 
and soldiers, but at the will and sufferance of the priest. For it 
is necessary that a sword be under a sword, and that temporal 
authority be subject to spiritual power’.”!? 


In his book God and Man in Washington Paul Blanshard 
points out that in the United States we have no political move- 
ment similar to European anti-clericalism; therefore, for the 
average American there seems to be no clash betwen his loyalty 
to God and his loyalty to the nation. The reason for this is that 
in our unique historical processes and development, religion has 
not been used to put a clerical power above that of the nation. 


The article on “Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism” in Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, from which quotations have 
already been made, states that “the worst features of Clericalism 
have always been evidenced, not when the clergy are in a position 
of ascendancy, but when their power is only just beginning to 
make itself felt, or is on the decline.’’!3 We are in one of those 
periods in this country at the present time, that is a period when 
the power of the clergy is just beginning to make itself felt. That 
is why the tragic lessons of history should be more fully under- 
stood by the American people. 


Hastings’ Encyclopedia makes another striking assertion. Re- 
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ferring to the fact that clericalism is always something more than 
“ultra-professionalism,” it says: 


Moreover, clericalism is distinguished from all parallel 
tendencies in secular callings by reason of the spaciousness 
of its claims, these being always justified by an appeal to 
the highest motives, and, in their origin, usually admitting 
of such justification. . . . The utilization of theological doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical tradition for the purpose of substan- 
tiating such claims has been one of the most fruitful sources 
of perverse interpretation known to history.!* 


While the Roman Catholic Church maintains its traditional 
view of church and state there will be conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of democracy and religious freedom in the 
United States. “One of the chief barriers to reconciliation” be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, says Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, “lies in the fact that the Roman Catholic Church insists 
upon being both a state and a church. The Pope is not only the 
head of a Church, but also the head of a State.’’!5 

It may be that the presence of a Roman Catholic president in 
the White House as the head of this nation will, in God’s provi- 
dence, dramatize to this nation and to the world the fundamental 
importance of the separation of church and state, that a spiritual 
church, whether it be Roman Catholic or Protestant, or any 
other, is the only kind of church which can guarantee freedom 
from the baneful influence of clericalism, a blessing which any 
church should learn to cherish. 
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The ideas of Thomas Stearns Eliot on Society, Church, and 
State have important ramifications for Americans because of the 
great extent to which his writings are studied in American edu- 
cational institutions. His prestige bolstered by a Nobel Prize and 
a coterie of devoted followers, Eliot turned to some philosophical 
writings. The ideas once expressed in a veiled poetic form have 
now been presented in a more positive fashion. It, therefore, 
seems worthwhile to evaluate some of the basic ideas of Eliot’s 
philosophy, which underlay all of his poetry and drama. 

Any attempt to present the political philosophy of T. S. Eliot 
in a systematic fashion is almost surely doomed to failure. The 
nearest thing to an expression of it is to be found in his book, 
The Idea of a Christian Society, published in 1940, which may 
serve as a partial foundation upon which to build. The materials 
to fill out the structure must be gathered from many sources and, 
for an exhaustive and complete study, the student must also be 
an accomplished critic of poetry and drama, a philosopher, and a 
theologian. The bits and pieces of the political thought of Eliot 
lie closely woven into all of his dramatic and poetic works and are 
extracted only with great difficulty, a condition caused by his 
evasiveness and vagueness as much as by his tendency to contra- 
diction. As a summary of the problem, one is faced by the broad 
scope of what Eliot himself defines as a political philosophy : 


Thus, what I mean by a political philosophy is not merely 
even the conscious formulation of the ideal aims of a people, 
but the sub-stratum of collective temperament, ways of be- 
haviour and subconscious values which provides the material 
for the formulation. What we are seeking is not a pro- 
gramme for a party, but a way of life for a people.! 


Something may be learned of Eliot’s ideas by looking at what 
he has to say about “democracy” and “liberalism,” for which he 
says the Western world stands. He confesses that “if anybody 
ever attacked democracy, I might discover what the word meant.’”? 
Admitting that democracy is at the height of its popularity, Eliot 

1T. S. Eliot, The Idea of a Christian Society (New York: Harcourt 
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concludes that Fascists, Nazis, and Communists still claim “de- 
mocracy” and “liberalism” and that their right to claim them “is 
not so easily disproved as minds inflamed with passion suppose.” 
In a footnote, he said of Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, who called himself 
a British Fascist: “From my point of view, General Fuller has 
as good a title to call himself a ‘believer in democracy’ as any- 
one else.’’4 

Another clue to Eliot’s view of democracy is in his assertion 
that “a real democracy is always a restricted democracy, and 
can only flourish with some limitation by hereditary rights and 
responsibilities.” This is further spelled out in his belief in “a 
governing élite” of inherited affluence and position, plus a few 
persons of exceptional talents who are admitted to the élite group 
from time to time.® Finally, Eliot says: “I wonder whether it 
[democracy] means anything, in meaning too many things . . .”” 
One is forced to the conclusion that, to T. S. Eliot, the term 
“democracy” does not mean anything—principally because it 
means too many things to him! 

“Liberalism” and “conservatism” are equally rejected by Eliot, 
because they “are not philosophies, and may be merely habits. .. . 
In the sense in which Liberalism is contrasted with Conserva- 
tism, both can be equally repellent: if the former can mean chaos, 
the latter can mean petrifaction.”® Liberalism is especially given 
a negative aspect, because he sees it as a force that destroys the 
traditional social habits of a people, dissolves their natural col- 
lective consciousness, “licenses the opinions of the most foolish,” 
and encourages the “‘upstart” rather than the “qualified.”? Mod- 
ern society, Eliot says, is ‘‘worm-eaten with Liberalism.’’!® 

Since one cannot readily use a convenient label, such as “a 
democrat,’ “‘a liberal,’ or “a conservative,” to describe Eliot’s 
political philosophy, we must turn to a consideration of his “Chris- 
tian Society” in an effort to categorize his thought. Reflecting 
an indebtedness to Plato and to Augustine equally, he says: “It 

3[bid., p. 17 
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would be a society in which the natural end of man—virtue and 
well-being in community—is acknowledged for all, and the super- 
natural end—beatitude—for those who have the eyes to see it.’””!! 
Eliot’s type of social structure, “required to support a flourishing 
culture,” is summed up in the pluralistic notions expressed in 
Chapters III and IV of his Notes Towards a Definition of Cul- 
ture. Diversity of interest and function is needed to make a 
society effective and stimulating. At the same time, counter-bal- 
ancing forces of cohesion must be at work to prevent disintegra- 
tion. The principle of the attraction of opposites seems to be 
involved: “unity and variety are mutually dependent and a high 
culture may be defined as a state of tension between centrifugal 
and centripetal tendencies.’’!? 

Differences of function and locale are natural bases for differ- 
entiating society into groupings. Eliot puts this need for diversity 
forcefully. Groups with their particular interests and responses 
will constitute sub-cultures within the culture of the whole society. 
The achievement of a high-keyed over-all culture, one in which 
diversity and unity are balanced, Eliot thinks, depends upon 
whether these groups can maintain a high degree of independence 
of character but, at the same time, overlap and reinforce each 
other for purposes of communication and cooperation.}% 

Eliot finds these groups divided into two main orders: kinds of 
social functions (professions, trades) dividing society vertically, 
and Jevel of influence (caste, rank, class) cutting horizontally 
across society. This two-dimensional structure, Eliot says, is a 
requirement of any well-functioning society. The only horizontal 
grouping he thinks practicable or desirable is along the class sys- 
tem line of, in part, family birth and, in part, achievement. He 
rejects the selection of an élite on the basis of achievement alone 
but requires some mobility through achievement to prevent the 
classes from ossifying.!4 

The social cohesion of this society is to be achieved through 
the family, the class system, a common faith, and the “Christian 
community.”!5 Eliot says that “a modified, reasonably fluid 
class system provides, at all levels and overlaps, a matrix for 
society.”16 Together with the family, a class alignment (with 
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some inertia and some mobility) provides a culture with its main 
form of continuity and stability. Eliot emphasizes, as fundamen- 
tal and essential to the necessary degree of social unity, “a com- 
mon faith, shared by a majority of people in all cultural 
egroups.”!7. The other factor of social unity is Eliot’s “Christian 
community.” In many ways, it seems to be his unique interpreta- 
tion of the republic that Plato described. The people of Eliot’s 
“Christian community” are to be placed in a modern polis; the 
“guardian class” is an elite called the “Community of Christians” 
and the “true guardian” of the State will be the Church. 


Because of its familiarity, Eliot selects the parish as an example 
of the community unit (polis). This unit, he says, must not be 
solely religious or solely social. The individual should not be a 
member of two separate or even overlapping units, one social and 
one religious. The unitary community must be religio-social and 
one in which all classes have their center of interest.!8 Eliot says: 


I am not presenting any idyllic picture of the rural parish, 
either past or present, in taking as a norm the idea of a small 
and mostly self-contained group attached to the soil and 
having its interests centered in a particular place, with a kind 
of unity which may be designed, but which has to grow 
through generations. It is the idea, or ideal, of a community 
small enough to consist of a nexus of direct personal relation- 
ships, in which all iniquities and turpitudes will take the 
simple and appreciable form of wrong relations between one 
person and another.!? 


Eliot says that for this community unit to be a “Christian com- 
munity” it is not necessary for the ordinary individual to be 
wholly conscious of what elements are distinctly religious and 
what are merely social and identified with his religion by no 
logical implication. He expresses a deep contempt for men: “The 
majority of mankind is lazy-minded, incurious, absorbed in vani- 
ties, and tepid in emotion, and is therefore incapable of either 
much doubt or much faith” ;2° “the public is not very well qualified 
for discriminating between nostrums” ;?! “the public is never well- 
informed enough to have the right to an opinion” ;22 and “the more 
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popular writers write for an illiterate and uncritical mob.’’23 Man, 
in Eliot’s early poetry, is dirty, sterile, and mean. Much of his sub- 
ject matter and imagery is of one-night hotels and cheap bistros, de- 
cayed houses, female smells, protozoic slime, squalid deaths, frit- 
tered lives, old men’s drools, despair, and futility.24 Much of the 
philosophy of Eliot can be summed up in the term “anti-human- 
ism.” “It manifests itself in a destructive hatred of the world and 
contempt for people.’’?5 

Eliot’s “Christian community,” as may now be expected, really 
requires very little of men. For the mass of humanity, only two 
conditions are set: (1) since their “capacity for thinking about 
the objects of faith is small, their Christianity may be almost 
wholly realized in behaviour,”’?6 and (2) while they should have 
some sense of falling short of the ideal, “their religious and social 
life should form for them a natural whole, so that the difficulty 
of behaving as Christians should not impose an_ intolerable 
strain.”?” In Eliot’s view, the “Christian community” requires 
only a largely unconscious behavior : 


” 


I am not requiring that the community should contain 
more “good Christians” than one would expect to find under 
favorable conditions. The religious life of the people would 
be largely a matter of behaviour and conformity; social cus- 
toms would take on religious sanctions; there would be no 
doubt many irrelevant accretions and local emphases and ob- 
servances—which, if they went too far in eccentricity or 
superstition, it would be the business of the Church to cor- 
rect, but which otherwise would make for social tenacity and 
coherence.?8 


99 


The “Christian society,” so far outlined by Eliot’s thought, ap- 
pears to be able to work toward its goal of virtue and well-being 
in community and beatitude for a few in any kind of State. The 
“Christian State” seems to be conceived of as simply “the Chris- 
tian society under the aspect of legislation, public administration, 
legal tradition and form.”?° In the summer of 1929 Eliot ex- 
pressed a sense of need to find an alternative to Fascism and 
Communism and spoke of the possibility of “the reintroduction of 
the idea of loyalty to a King, who incarnates the idea of the 
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Nation.’2° He never deals, however, with any fundamental polit- 
ical form. He says, “It should be obvious that the form of politi- 
cal organization of a Christian State does not come within the 
scope of this discussion. To identify any particular form of gov- 
ernment with Christianity is a dangerous error: for it confounds 
the permanent with the transitory, the absolute with the contin- 
gent.”’3! 


In discussing the State and the rulers, Eliot begins very mod- 
erately and reasonably. The State would have to respect “Chris- 
tian principles, only in so far as the habits and feelings of the 
people were not too suddenly or too violently outraged. . . . The 
State is Christian only negatively; its Christianity is a reflection 
of the society which it governs.”32 “What the rulers believed 
would be less important than the beliefs to which they would be 
obliged to conform.”33 From saying that the rulers, by the Chris- 
tian education they received from society, would not be compelled 
to believe or even feel the necessity of an insincere profession of 
belief,°* Eliot then proceeds to affirm that “the rulers will as 
rulers accept Christianity not simply as their own faith to guide 
their actions, but as a system under which they are to govern.’’35 
He continues to prescribe that, among statesmen, there would 
have to be a minimum conformity to Christianity and the ruler 
“would be required to design his policy for the government of a 
Christian Society.”°° The facts of being obliged to conform and 
of being required to design policy in a certain way bespeak an un- 
mistakable coercive power that can be brought to bear upon the 
rulers. The source of this coercive power was revealed, perhaps, 
when Eliot insisted that foreign affairs should be in certain 
hands: “I believe also that Catholics should, in any question of 
foreign relations, be able to feel a sympathy with foreign points 
of view which is much better worth having and more effective 
than diffuse good-will.”37 


30Quoted in Francis Otto Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot: 
An Essay on the Nature of Poetry (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947), p. 142. 

31Jdea of a Christian Society, p. 57. 

32] bid., p. 44. 

33[bid., p. 26. 

34] bid., p. 26. 

35] bid., p. 34 (italics mine). 

36] bid., p. 27. 

37T. §S. Eliot, “Catholicism and International Order,” Essays Ancient 
and Modern (London; Everyman’s Library, 1948), p. 131. 
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Before attempting to develop Eliot’s ideas further, it is neces- 
sary to point out that when he speaks of Catholicism, he speaks 
as a member of the Church of England, which he thinks of as 
the Roman Catholic Church in England.38 When Eliot speaks 
of “Christianity,” he is speaking of Roman Catholic Christianity 
—and that alone. He approvingly quotes a definition of Chris- 
tianity as “a religion which speaks of redemption by the incarnate 
Son of God, which offers mankind the sacramental means of union 
with the eternal life of the God-Man Christ, and which makes the 
perpetual representation of His atoning sacrifice its essential act 
of worship.’’° A few further evidences of Christianity, as de- 
fined by Eliot, may suffice. Of the Buchmanite Movement for 
Christian moral rearmament, he says that he saw no evidence 
that the Buchmanites felt it was necessary “‘to hold the Christian 
Faith according to the Creeds, and until I have seen a statement 
to that effect, I shall continue to doubt whether there is any rea- 
son to call Buchmanism a Christian movement.’’4° Eliot affirms 
that “it is not enthusiasm but dogma that differentiates a Chris- 
tian from a pagan society.’’*! 

In response to a quotation from Matthew Arnold—‘Will there 
never arise among Catholics some great soul, to perceive that the 
eternity and universality, which is vainly claimed for Catholic 
dogma and the ultramontane system, might really be possible for 
Catholic worship ?’’"—Eliot exclaims, “Well! if eternity and uni- 
versality is to be found, not in dogma but in worship . . . then 
the result seems to me to be the most corrupt form of ritual- 
ism.’42, His system must “recognize the place of ecclesiastical 
authority” ;43 “it must have a direct and official relation to the 
State” ;44 and “in matters of dogma, matters of faith and morals, 
it will speak as the final authority within the nation.”* 

The reader may believe that the reins have been drawn up too 
violently on the “Christian Society” espoused by Eliot. Certain- 
ly, he does not present it this nakedly. He fashions a “Com- 
munity of Christians’—a nebulous grouping—by which he makes 


38Robbins, The T. S. Eliot Myth, p. 48. 

39Jdea of a Christian Society, p. 87, quoting Humphrey Beevor, Peace 
and Pacifism, p. 207 (italics mine). 

40[bid., p. 86 (italics mine). 

41[bid., p. 59 (italics mine). 

42[bid., p. 82. ; 

43“Catholicism and International Order,” Essays Ancient and Modern, 
. 114. 
cL 44Idea of a Christian Society, p. 47. 

45Ibid., p. 48. 
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the transition from a loose, pluralistic social structure, founded 
upon a “Christian polis,” to the thoroughgoing theocracy he has 
in mind. This “Community of Christians” is not an organiza- 
tion, but “a body of indefinite outline.”*® Eliot presents it first 
as including 


. .. persons of exceptional ability who may be indifferent or 
disbelieving ; there will be room for a proportion of other per- 
sons professing other faiths than Christianity; . . . many of 
the laity engaged in various occupations; many, but not all, 
of the clergy. The Community of Christians—a body of 
very nebulous outline—could contain both clergy and laity 
of superior intellectual and/or spiritual gifts. And it would 
include some of those who are ordinarily spoken of, not al- 
ways flatteringly, as “‘intellectuals.’’47 


Eliot then returns to say of the “Community of Christians” 
that “it will be their identity of belief and aspiration, their back- 
ground of a common system of education and a common culture, 
which will enable them to . . . form the conscious mind and the 
conscience of the nation.’*8 Suddenly, Eliot has dropped the 
persons “indifferent and disbelieving” and persons “professing 
other faiths than Christianity’ and has magically produced an 
“identity of belief’ in the Community of Christians. The “class 
of guardians” has now been purged! Once aware of Eliot’s skill 
at this sort of legerdermain, the careful reader soon learns that 
his tolerant ideas function to ensnare the careless and that they 
usually disappear in the following paragraphs as if by magic. 
We have seen this same trick used on the State and the rulers, 
who began as neutral or “negatively Christian” and wound up 
under the coercion of the Church. 

Having sought to drop unobtrusively the indifferent and the 
unbelieving, the “intellectuals,” and others professing other faiths 
(those not of the established Church), Eliot further qualifies and 
pares down this “Community of Christians.” It is now com- 
posed “of both clergy and laity, of the more conscious, more 
spiritually and intellectually developed of both.’’49 He goes on 
to say (much later in a footnote) that, “I should add... that 
the possession of intellectual or spiritual gifts does not necessarily 
confer that intellectual understanding of spiritual issues which is 


46Tbid., p. 43. 
47Tbid., p. 37 (italics mine). 
48Tbid., p. 43 (italics mine). 
49Tbid., p. 43. 
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the qualification for the kind of influence here required. Nor is 
the person who possesses it necessarily exempt from error.”5° 
Even this now narrowly restricted “Community of Christians” is 
still suspect as capable of introducing error into the conscious 
mind and the conscience of the nation. So, in a postscript, Eliot 
quotes “a distinguished theologian,” who remains anonymous to 
the reader, to the effect that “that mind [of the Community of 
Christians] does not form itself quickly, in these matters in which 
it is so hard to see the way.’’>! In accepting this, Eliot leaves 
the clear impression that “the way” in these matters will usually 
be shown to the “Community of Christians” by some outside au- 
thority, the identity of which is now clear. 

Coming at last to the Church, Eliot is ready to crown his “Idea 
of a Christian Society.” He begins his task with his usual moder- 
ation by setting up the Anglican Church as his straw man: 


If the idea of a Christian Society is to be grasped and ac- 
cepted, then it can only be realized, in England, through the 
Church of England. This is not the place for discussing the 
theological position of that Church: if in any points it is 
wrong, inconsistent or evasive, these are matters for reform 
within the Church. And I am not overlooking the possibility 
and hope of eventual reunion or reintegration, on one side 
and another.*? 


Eliot has thus dashed his straw man in almost the same breath 
in which it was erected. The implication of the error, the incon- 
sistency, and the evasiveness of the Church of England leave no 
doubt but that there is some Church that Eliot deems more true 
and correct. This is especially revealed in his “hope of eventual 
reunion.” A reunion by definition requires a rejoining and only 
the Roman Catholic Church can satisfy the implication of Eliot’s 
remarks. With this clarification, his comprehensive statement of 
the relationship of the Church and the State should be read in 
its entirety : 


I think that the dangers to which a National Church is ex- 
posed, when the Universal Church is no more than a pious 
ideal, are so obvious that only to mention them is to com- 
mand assent. Completely identified with a particular people, 

~ the National Church may at all times, but especially at mo- 
ments of excitement, become no more than the voice of that 
ee ee ee Se 


50[bid., p. 75. 
51Jbid., p. 92. 
52] bid., p. 47. 
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people’s prejudice, passion or interest. But there is another 
danger, not quite so easily identified. I have maintained that 
the idea of a Christian society implies for me the existence 
of one Church which shall aim at comprehending the whole 
nation. Unless it has this aim, we relapse into that conflict 
between citizenship and church-membership, between public 
and private morality, which today makes moral life so difh- 
cult for everyone, and which in turn provokes that craving 
for a simplified, monistic system of statism or racism which 
the National Church can only combat if it recognizes its posi- 
tion as a part of the Universal Church.*3 


The established, official Church is now revealed as the domi- 
nant factor or sovereign (though he never uses such a term) of 
Eliot’s Christian Society. He says that this Church should be 
related to all three elements previously mentioned: the State, the 
Christian Community, and the Community of Christians. “It 
must have a hierarchical organization in direct and official relation 
to the State . . . it must have an organization, such as the paro- 
chial system, in direct contact with the smallest units of the com- 
munity and the individual members. And, finally, it must have 

. a relation to the Community of Christians.”54 What is the 
ultimate weapon the sovereign Church will use to maintain its 
supremacy in Eliot’s society? He says, “A nation’s system of 
education is more important than its system of government; only 
a proper system of education can unify the active and the contem- 
plative life, action and speculation, politics and the arts.”55 This 
“proper system of education” must be religious, a system “formed 
according to Christian presuppositions,”5° and “its aims will be 
directed by a Christian philosophy of life.”57 

But this whole system lacks an element that even Eliot recog- 
nizes should be present—the element of tension. There is nothing, 
so far, except the omnipresent and omnicompetent Church. Eliot 
says, “I have maintained that the idea of a Christian society im- 
plies, for me, the existence of one Church which shall aim at 
comprehending the whole nation.’’58 He forecasts that, unless this 
all-encompassing, all-pervasive aim is inherent, there will be a 


_ 537bid., p. 51. No wonder Eliot says, “I think that the virtue of tolerance 
is greatly over-estimated, and I have no objection to being called a bigot 
nyypelt ee ee and International Order,” Essays Ancient and Mod- 
ern, p. h 

54]7dea of a Christian Society, pp. 47-48. 

5SIbid., p. 41. 

56] bid., p. 35. 

S7Ibid., p. 37. 

58] bid., p. 55. 
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relapse into a conflict between citizenship and church member- 
ship, between public and private morality. This evil, in turn, 
promotes statism or racism. The National Church can combat 
this danger only, Eliot says, “if it recognizes its position as a part 
of the Universal Church.’’5? Thus, instead of the tension and 
dual allegiance of the State and Church nationally, Eliot would 
substitute another kind of tension and dual allegiance. It is the 
tension between “the world” and “Christianity” as he defines it. 
It is the dual allegiance “‘to one’s countrymen and to one’s fellow- 
Christians everywhere, and the latter would always have the pri- 
macy.”°? This crowns the edifice erected by Eliot, placing the 
‘“fellow-Christians everywhere” as sovereign. Since these “Chris- 
tians” by Eliot’s definition are those “who are gathered into unity 
in the sacramental life of the visible Church,’! he has finally 
succeeded in placing the Roman Catholic Church as the absolute 
sovereign of his ‘Christian Society.” 

T. S. Eliot’s ideas can scarcely be called original. His political 
philosophy, if his ideas may be dignified by this term, is one that 
may be described as theocratic in essence, pluralistic in structure, 
and authoritarian in nature. In principle, it is a philosophy of 
reaction. Eliot hopes for 


...a change in our social attitude, such a change only as could 
bring about anything worthy to be called a Christian Society. 
That such a change would compel changes in our organiza- 
tion of industry and commerce and financial credit, that it 
would facilitate, where i[t] now impedes, the life of devotion 
for those who are capable of it, I feel certain. 


If Eliot’s ideas are the negation of the economic system of the 
West, they are even more the negation of Western political ideals. 
Concepts of the law and of justice are absent. Religious freedom, 
freedom of the press and of speech, and all democratic ideals 
perish under the system Eliot erects. With the exception of an 
authoritarian, dogma-bound form of Christianity, he seems to re- 
pudiate the whole of Western civilization. It is not surprising 
that, of Eliot, it has been said, “He is a poet of death,” and that, 
“in intellectual circles, he has become the chief mouthpiece of 
reaction.’’63 
seen ale ee ee 


59] bid. 
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The Religious Factor: A Sociological Study of Religion’s Impact 

© on Politics, Economics, and Family Life. By Gerhard Len- 
ski. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1961. xvit381 pp. $5.95. 


Since large-scale studies of religious beliefs and practices are 
rare, this study is a major contribution to the sociology of religion 
and to the study of American society. The basic problem with 
which Lenski is concerned is the influence of religion on secular 
institutions, particularly economics, politics, and the family. 


In setting up his theoretical framework for the study the au- 
thor draws heavily from Max Weber and to some extent from 
Will Herberg. It was Weber who challenged the positivists and 
economic determinists of his day with his thesis that the Protes- 
tant Ethic provided the “driving force’ for the spirit of modern 
capitalism. The controversy that afterwards developed over the 
Weberian thesis is of special concern to Lenski, and he seeks to 
determine if contemporary religions have a particular orientation 
toward the behavior of members and if these religions extend 
their influence to the major institutional areas of society. 


Another important aspect of the study deals with Herberg’s 
thesis that membership in ethnic subcommunities is being trans- 
ferred to religious subcommunities within the larger religious or- 
ganizations. Subcommunities are characterized by ‘“communal- 
type” religion, while the formal organizations are characterized 
by “associational-type” religion, concepts closely akin to Ténnies’ 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. It is stated that associational-type 
religion has become bureaucratic and specialized along with other 
secondary trends in contemporary urban society, and it is these 
developments that cause people to create within their association- 
al-type religious groups associations more communal in nature. 
The study, then, investigates the relevance of the Weberian thesis 
in the contemporary urban environment, a setting which has 
brought about new group relationships in religion. 

In order to determine the effect of religious commitment on 
daily behavior of individuals Lenski distinguishes two basic types 
of commitment: the commitment of individuals to a socio-religious 
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group, and the commitment to a type of religious orientation. 
Since religious groups are communal, as well as associational- 
type groups, his analysis takes into account religious communi- 
ties, or subcommunities, as well as religious associations. The de- 
gree of an individual’s involvement in the associational aspect of 
his socio-religious group is determined by frequency of atten- 
dance at corporate worship. Communal involvement is determined 
by “the degree to which the primary-type relations of the indi- 
vidual . . . are limited to persons of his own group.” 


In further efforts to assess the influence of religious commit- 
ments the author divides the various orientations into “doctrinal 
orthodoxy” and “devotionalism.’”’ Doctrinal orthodoxy refers to 
“that orientation which stresses intellectual assent to prescribed 
doctrines.” Devotionalism means “that orientation which em- 
phasizes the importance of private, or personal, communion with 


God.” 


Data for the study were gathered in 1958-1959 in connection 
with a larger interdisciplinary research project called the Detroit 
Area Study. The population of the metropolitan city was divided 
into four socio-religious groups: Jews, Catholics, white Protes- 
tants, and Negro Protestants. Chosen on the basis of probability 
sampling, 656 persons in the Detroit area were interviewed. Since 
it was believed that religious leaders could provide significant in- 
sight for the study, interviews were conducted with a sample of 
127 clergymen. 

Five major findings of the study can be enumerated. First, con- 
temporary American religious organizations remain strong and 
influential in spite of earlier predictions to the contrary. In the 
case of the Jewish group, however, there is organizational weak- 
ness of the associational type; but this is more than offset by the 
strength of Jewish communalism. White Protestants and Cath- 
olics, on the other hand, indicate a considerable associational and 
communal vitality. This is especially true of Catholics. 

Second, the data point to further associational growth in the 
immediate future. With continuing changes in the structure of 
American society the evidence indicates that those elements in 
the population least involved with the churches are weakening, 
while those most involved with the churches are strengthening. 
There is the possibility that the Negro Protestant churches will 
be weakened in the future, but the solidarity of the Negro group 
will be maintained because of the racial factor. 
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Third, the central finding of the study is the fact that religion 
continues to be an important factor in the lives of Americans liv- 
ing in a metropolis. The evidence indicates that it not only influ- 
ences the behavior of individuals but also makes an impact on all 
of the institutional areas of the community in which the indi- 
viduals participate. 

“Depending on the socio-religious group to which a person be- 
longs, the probabilities are increased or decreased that he will en- 
joy his occupation, indulge in installment buying, save to achieve 
objectives far in the future, believe in the American Dream, vote 
Republican, favor the welfare state, take a liberal view on the 
issue of freedom of speech, oppose racial integration in the 
schools, migrate to another community, maintain close ties with 
his family, develop a commitment to the principles of intellectual 
autonomy, have a large family, complete a given unit of educa- 
tion, or rise in the class system” (p. 289). 

Fourth, it was learned that the conceptual distinctions between 
communal and associational aspects of socio-religious groups is 
necessary if one is to understand the role which religious groups 
play in contemporary society. Analysis of the data reveals only 
a very limited relationship between the degree to which individu- 
als are involved in a formal religious association and the degree 
to which they are involved in the corresponding subcommunity. 
The subcommunity, especially in the case of Jewish and white 
Protestant groups, serves as the medium whereby members are 
indoctrinated with the associational-group norms, and it also aids 
in extending the influence of the religious groups into the com- 
munity. 


The subcommunity is more than a means for reinforcing the 
association ; it is in itself a small social system, rarely in complete 
harmony with the association and sometimes in conflict with it. 
The religious subcommunity tends to foster provincialism; the 
stronger the communal involvement, the less favorable a person’s 
image of other groups is likely to be, while the opposite holds for 
associational involvement. The subcommunities also promote a 
heteronomic intellectual orientation and a high valuation of the 
kin group. Thus it appears that religious subcommunities evince 
the characteristics which Tonnies identified with Gemeinschaft, 
or folk community. Concerning this particular conclusion, Lenski 
observes that “what is startling about our present study is the 
finding that communalism survives, and even thrives, in the heart 
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of the modern metropolis, though admittedly in a guise which 
makes its recognition difficult for those accustomed to associating 
communalism with geographically isolated and numerically small 
populations.” This study provides empirical evidence in support 
of a similar thesis advanced by McClenahan in 1946 when he 
suggested “communality” to refer to the primary-type relation- 
ships which persist in the urban environment. 


Fifth, while transcending socio-religious group boundaries, the 
two types of religious orientation, doctrinal orthodoxy and devo- 
tionalism, are associated with particular patterns of action in the 
secular world. Doctrinal orthodoxy is found to be associated 
with a compartmentalized view of life—a person’s religious com- 
mitments are irrelevant to his secular life, except that he is to be 
honest and fair in his interpersonal relations. On the other hand, 
devotionalism is linked with the spirit of capitalism and a humani- 
tarian outlook when the individual is confronted with problems 
of social injustice. In dealing with social problems a person of 
this orientation is likely to look to private individuals or agencies 
for a solution rather than to the government. 

The above findings are significant in relation to the theories of 
Herberg and Weber. While Herberg’s thesis suggests that the 
second generation American abandons his parents’ religion, the 
Detroit data show that there is increasing interest in communal- 
type groups with each succeeding generation without a change in 
religious affiliation. 

The evidence supports the principal thesis of Weber that the 
major religions develop distinctive orientations and influence the 
major institutional systems of a society. The author concludes 
that the data clearly show that “the four major socio-religious 
groups differ significantly from one another with respect to a 
wide range of phenomena affecting economic, political, kinship, 
educational, and scientific institutions.’”” Other Weberian hypoth- 
eses concerning differences in economic behavior between Protes- 
tants and Catholics are verified; however, “‘the Call’? and asceti- 
cism, elements of the Protestant Ethic, are not factors in Ameri- 
can economic behavior today. 

Students of religion will find this study to be of much value in 
their efforts to understand the relation between religious beliefs 
and behavior. While the reading is sometimes tedious because of 
the mass of empirical data presented in each chapter, it is un- 
avoidable in such an undertaking as this. Findings of the study 
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sometime run contrary to common-sense expectations ; however, 
they provide a broad basis for further study. American church- 
men would profit immeasurably by carefully studying these find- 
ings about the trends in American religious behavior. 


Charles M. Tolbert 


International Conflict in the Twentieth Century, a Christian 
View. By Herbert Butterfield. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 123 pp. $3.00. 


Perhaps it would be an exaggeration to call this book profound, 
and no doubt the author did not intend profundity; but the book 
abounds in sagacity, humaneness, modesty, and Christian charity. 
It sets forth an ethic for the guidance of international statesman- 
ship, and the relating of history is incidental to this objective. 
The author stresses personal as opposed to material values, and 
human freedom as opposed to determinism and totalitarianism. 
Butterfield’s emphasis upon human and personal values is cer- 
tainly justified, but in this reviewer’s (and Albert Schweitzer’s!) 
judgment his sight is too narrow when he claims that “so far as 
the present world is concerned, it is only human beings that are 
really relevant when we discuss problems of morality” (p. 15). 


His view of human freedom is realistically balanced between 
the recognition of the tremendous significance of an individual’s 
act of choice and the historical context which conditions that 
choice. ‘There are,’ says Butterfield, “two aspects of the histor- 
ical realm. On the one hand, I feel sure that the war of 1914 
might have been avoided if only one or two people had made 
slightly different decisions which I think it was open to them to 
make. On the other hand, I should still regard it as important 
to relate even those decisions to conditioning circumstances .. .” 
(pp. 48-49). 

Chapter One is an eloquent though restrained plea for the 
working of a rigorous Christian ethic in international politics. 
The Christian West especially is called upon to exercise stringent 
self-criticism and scrupulous fairness and to view the international 
situation with unprejudiced eyes. Butterfield warns of the dan- 
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ger of a policy which views Communism as the primary enemy 
and of the dearth of missionary zeal on the part of Western De- 
mocracy. It is suggested that “it is hazardous to oppose a mis- 
sionary ideal except by confronting it with another that is equally 
optimistic and zealous” (p. 37). 


Chapter Two insists upon the necessity of “political science” in 
the strict sense, i. e., the necessity for the application of the scien- 
tific method in the realm of statesmanship. Butterfield deplores 
political action premised upon unexamined maxims or emotion- 
ally charged slogans or catchwords which bring “to momentous 
issues a wilder impetuosity of thought than would be permitted 
to a schoolboy mending a bicycle” (p. 41). He recognizes that 
the methodical and scientific study of international affairs cannot 
eliminate the necessity of improvisation in statesmanship, but he 
insists that it gives hope of sounder improvisation than would 
otherwise be expected. 

The third chapter discusses the possibility of a détente. Can 
the two apparently mutually hostile and mutually inconsistent sys- 
tems of East and West hope to find some modus vivendi? But- 
terfield claims that we must not give up the hope for such a 
détente but that rather we must carefully examine its possibilities 
and strive for its realization. One of the most provocative asser- 
tions of the book is the statement that ‘one of the things which 
we now most resent in Communism—its resort to wild agitation, 
intrigue and insurrectionary methods—is a heresy which it shares 
with the earlier revolutionary stage of the democratic ideal, and 
which it borrowed directly from the traditions of revolutionary 
democracy” (p. 77). Butterfield believes that in all our practice 
of international politics we should have one ultimate objective, 
namely, the development and maintenance of an international 
order which properly embraces all the competing nations and 
ideologies. To work for the accomplishment of this aim he be- 
lieves to be especially incumbent upon people with democratic 
ideals, and he exhorts us to strive for it whether others do or not. 


Chapter Four treats the operation of fear as a motivating force 
in international relations, breeding war fever and a myth-making 
which fosters conflict. The author avers that the destructiveness 
of hydrogen bombs, the use of which is now contemplated by 
some, cannot be justified by any conceivable purpose, mundane 
or supramundane. A fine eloquence is attained with the statement 
that “when we seem caught in a relentless historical process, our 
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machines enslaving us, and our weapons turning against us, we 
must certainly not expect to escape save by an unusual assertion 
of the human spirit” (p. 89). Even the attitude that the hydro- 
gen bomb is an effective deterrent to war comes under sharp 
criticism. 

In the final chapter on “Christianity and the Global Revolu- 
tion” the role of the West and of Christianity in awakening the 
peoples of Asia and Africa to the present revolution is recog- 
nized. Moreover, it is acknowledged that Christianity no longer 
enjoys a “general presidency” in world affairs and that it must 
cease to act as though it does. Christianity must not ask for 
special favors or think in terms of a system of privilege. Butter- 
field calls for a revolutionary Christianity which will not seek to 
defend the existing order but will venture out to lay the foun- 
dations of a new one. Finally, he asserts that the ultimate prin- 
ciple and the ground for all ethics is love, a deeply personal love, 
in which justice subsists as a subordinate system. 

Much more than this review indicates, this volume by a capable 
and renowned Christian historian is a challenge to well-set thought 
ways—and perhaps a prophecy of a more stable world order. 


Luther Copeland 


We Hold These Truths: Catholic Reflections on the American 
Proposition. By John Courtney Murray, S. J. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960. 336 pp. $5.00. 


Since World War Il John Courtney Murray, professor of 
theology at Woodstock College, has been one of the most for- 
midable and articulate Roman Catholic thinkers on church and 
state in the United States. He has written numerous articles 
in the field both for Theological Studies, of which he is editor, and 
for various American and foreign periodicals. This volume 
consists of “occasional” essays written during the past decade. 

Father Murray seeks “to explore the content, the foundations, 
the mode of formation, the validity, etc. of the American Propo- 
sition, or . . . the public philosophy of America” (p. viii). From 
the Declaration of Independence he assumes that the epistemol- 
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ogy of the “proposition” is realist, involving “self-evident” 
“truths.” The “proposition” is set in a context of religious plu- 
ralism, “‘the native condition of American society,” and includes 
a “consensus” which does “not infringe upon the ‘freedom of re- 
ligion’”’ of any. Murray follows Gilby’s Thomistic statement that 
“civilization is formed by men locked together in argument” and 
that “from this dialogue the community becomes a political com- 
munity” (p. 6). The “argument’’ necessarily has as premise a 
real “consensus” or “core of agreement.” America’s public con- 
sensus, declares Murray, rests on the principles of “Western con- 
stitutionalism, classic and Christian.” America’s present problem 
is “how to make the four great conspiracies among us (Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, secularist) conspire into one society” 


(p. 23). 


Part One analyzes the American public consensus. This con- 
sensus (ch. 1) involves God’s sovereignty over the nations, goy- 
ernment “of laws and not of men,” and the consent of the gov- 
erned. The Bill of Rights is a “tributary to the tradition of 
natural law” and “‘a product of Christian history,” “not a piece 
of eighteenth-century rationalist theory”! Exit, Deists! Does 
the American consensus endure? Murray sees evidences of 
Protestant abandonment and Catholic preservation. The “no 
establishment” and “free exercise” clauses of the First Amend- 
ment (ch. 2) must be either “articles of faith” or “articles of 
peace.” If the former, as many Protestants and secularists hold, 
then it is a matter of dogma and tends to violate freedom of re- 
ligion. If the latter, as Jesuit Murray contends, it is rational, 
moral, and legal in nature. The American system is markedly 
different from the Continental Jacobin laicist tradition, and under 
its freedom, Murray affirms, the Roman Catholic Church has 
prospered. Does the United States have a public philosophy and 
does it need such (ch. 3)? To the first Murray supplies both 
affirmative (Declaration of Independence tradition) and negative 
(“success-ism,” positivism, pragmatism ) evidences and then ac- 
knowledges that “the noes have it.” Much more than a “pro- 
cedural consensus” is needed, as is discernible in national secur- 
ity, the use of force, and foreign aid. The “growing end” of the 
consensus (ch. 4) is the American economy. Since “the decision 
for economic democracy” is “ultimately moral” rather than eco- 
nomic, its roots are in natural law. The responsibility for formu- 
lating the public consensus rests not on the Church but on the 
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university (ch. 5). The universities should analyze both religious 
pluralism and the cult of “‘non-committalism’” and provide in- 
struction in the major religious systems by leading exponents of 
each. 

In Part Two, Murray deals with four “unfinished arguments,” 
namely, “the school question” (ch. 6), censorship (ch. 7), Chris- 
tianity and humanism (ch. 8), and the freedom of the church 
(ch. 9). Murray argues for public support of parochial schools 
from “distributive justice,” the size of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and a multiple interpretation of the First Amendment as 
permitting “non-preferential aid to all religions.” Murray’s ar- 
gument on censorship is more convincing to this reviewer—a bal- 
ance between freedom and restraint, use of persuasion rather 
than force in minority group efforts to obtain public acceptance 
of its standards, and restriction of non-governmental censorship 
to the “pornography of violence.’ Moreover, the American Cath- 
olic’s evaluation of human values includes the American govern- 
mental and economic systems. Murray argues for unambivalent 
Catholic acceptance of these and prefers the participation of the 
American Catholic left to the “basket weaving” withdrawal of 
the American Catholic right. Modernity has sought a “secular 
substitute” (i. e., free political institutions) for the freedom of 
the church and Christianity’s basic contribution to the political 
order. Thereby the monism of state power has recurred. 


In Part Three what has been the underground current of Mur- 
ray’s argument becomes an open stream—the needed revival of 
natural law and its validity. Natural law is needed as the ade- 
quate basis for an ideological triumph over Communist imperial- 
ism with its consistently applied dogma (ch. 10). It is needed 
as the basis for an effective national policy on the uses of force 
(ch. 11). Natural law is “dead,” having yielded up the ghost to 
the Protestant fundamentalist or pietist preceptual ethic of indi- 
vidualism, the Protestant Neo-Orthodox situational morality of 
ambiguity, and the “pseudo-morality” of secular liberalism and 
pragmatism (ch. 12). Natural law must needs make its “eternal 
return,” supplanting the Lockean “law of nature” (ch. lou 


Free church or left-wing Protestants, and especially Baptists, 
are the objects of some of Murray’s most pointed thrusts (pp. 42, 
51, 55, 157, 163, 306). Roger Williams would be ashamed of 
some of his spiritual progeny who speak glowingly of “the Ameri- 
canization of the churches”! Protesting lest free church Protes- 
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tant concepts be read into the First Amendment (p. 54), Murray 
seems oblivious to the fact that he is arguing for a purely Roman 
Catholic interpretation of public taxes for parochial schools under 
the framework of an appeal to “justice” (ch. 6). 

The book must be ultimately evaluated on its major thesis. 
(1) Is natural law, as interpreted by Murray, common to and 
apprehended by all men? Murray asserts that it has no peculiar- 
ly Roman Catholic presuppositions (p. 109). Yet Thomas 
Aquinas is always its master expositor. Why can it not be as 
readily found in Tertullian, the Koran, and Karl Barth? Among 
Nazis, Communists, and non-Western societies? Even Murray 
accepts elitism (p. 13). (2) Is reason the adequate conveyor of 
such natural law? What of the effect of sin? Is such natural 
law the sequel to Semi-Pelagianism? As John C. Bennett has 
stated, the Catholic is unprepared to find sin either in reason or 
in the church (Christian Ethics and Social Policy, p. 40). (3) 
Does natural law so delineated rest on a misinterpretation of 
Romans 2:14f.? Does Paul mean that “the work (i. e., action) 
of the law” rather than “the law” itself is “written on their 
hearts’? (Cf. Jacques Ellul, The Theological Foundation of 
Law, pp. 89f.) (4) Can one not agree with Murray on the need 
for a more adequate American political consensus without accept- 
ing fully his ideas concerning natural law? 


James Leo Garrett 


The Religious Orders in England. Volume III, The Tudor Age. 
By Dom David Knowles. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 522 pp. $10.00. 


It has been said that no aspect of the English Reformation has 
been so hotly yet so inconclusively debated as the dissolution of 
the English monasteries in the years from 1536 to 1540. The 
historian Sir “Maurice Powicke, in a well-known essay on the 
English Reformation, pointed out that the dissolution was one 
of the most perplexing subjects of a perplexing age. A host of 
historians have grappled with its manifold problems—Gairdner, 
Gasquet, Constant, Hughes, Coulton, Baskerville, and others; and 
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to this list must now be added David Knowles, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. His Rel- 
gious Orders in England is the final volume of a triology describ- 
ing English monasticism from the tenth to the sixteenth century. 
It continues the tradition of excellence established by the two 
earlier volumes. A work of monumental scholarship, distin- 
guished by precision of thought and expression as well as by an 
unassuming mastery of the evidence, it will surely become the 
standard history not only of the religious orders in the first half 
of the sixteenth century but also of the narrower though central 
subject of the dissolution of the monasteries. 


One of its most interesting features is the explanation of the 
ease with which Henry VIII and his leading minister, Thomas 
Cromwell, carried through their far-reaching ecclesiastical 
changes. Very little resistance was encountered, so Knowles’ 
thesis runs, because to a remarkable degree the monks and 
clergy, who logically would provide the inspiration and rallying 
point for resistance, were children of the Tudor age, their think- 
ing as pervaded by secular values as that of other Englishmen. 
He found that the two most distinctive qualities in public life 
were a grasping and materialistic outlook and an intense loyalty 
to the King. ‘The assumption, tacitly made by many of the 
apologists of the monks in the past, that the religious . . . were a 
class apart, with another outlook and other ideals, is without foun- 
dation in fact,” Knowles wrote. On the contrary, “monks and 
clergy alike were children of their age and country; it was this 
that made the Dissolution and indeed many of the religious 


changes of the reign, not only possible but relatively easy of 
accomplishment.” 


Vignettes of representative monks illustrate this thesis. The 
reader meets among others Richard Kidderminster of Winch- 
combe, whom Knowles describes as the most distinguished Eng- 
lish monk of his day; the Cistercian Marmaduke Huby of Foun- 
tains, an admirable administrator; Prior William More of Wor- 
cester, who lived like a country squire; and the humanist Robert 
Joseph of Evesham, whose correspondence reveals that a real 
love of learning existed in the early Tudor monasteries despite 
the contrary impression conveyed by the visitation records. 
Though the lives of representative monks appear to have been 
morally blameless, Knowles found little evidence of deep spir- 
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ituality ; and he doubts that even Kidderminster, had he lived to 
the dissolution, would have resisted Henry VIII. 


Knowles himself is a Roman Catholic monk, and the judg- 
ments illuminating his history are derived from his own high 
standards for monastic life. His personal experience is, in some 
ways, a source of strength in writing a history of monasticism, 
but it may also be a disadvantage. A lay reader is rendered un- 
easy by such pronouncements as “a just appreciation of tradi- 
tional Catholic doctrine .. . is . . . a necessary condition of any 
criticism of Erasmus . . . without which many otherwise gifted 
writers have repeated meaningless platitudes” (footnote, p. 145). 
It may also be asked whether the activities of Henry VIII and 
Cromwell should not be appraised in the wider context of the 
emerging state system of the time rather than almost exclusively 
in terms of their effect upon the church. Such an appraisal may 
be too much to expect, however, in a volume containing as its 
frontispiece an idealized painting of the Carthusian Prior Hough- 
ton, one of the victims of the royal supremacy, whom Knowles 
eloquently describes as “a last flowering, a winter rose, of English 
medieval monasticism.” 


Corrinne Comstock Weston 


Henry VIII and Luther. By Erwin Doernberg. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1961. 139 pp. $3.50. 


This is a valuable monograph by a scholar versed in the extant 
Latin, German, and English sources on a significant phase of 
Reformation history. 

Part I details the controversy between King Henry VIII and 
Martin Luther regarding the number of the Christian sacraments. 
Henry’s Assertio Septem Sacramentorum of 1521 was a spirited 
“answer” to Luther’s De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesia of 1520. 

Henry did not pretend to understand the underlying motif of 
Luther’s passionate quest for a living, Christ-centered faith. His 
main concern was to gain a coveted title from Pope Leo X. In 
this the royal controversialist succeeded, for Leo conferred on 
Henry VIII the title of Defensor Fidei. To this very day the 
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English sovereigns bear this title of Defender of the Faith, al- 
though meanwhile they have abjured faith in the Roman Church. 
Luther’s answer to Henry was just as spirited, full of venom 
and bitterness. Later Luther, thinking that Henry VIII might 
have espoused real interest in gospel reform, wrote a letter of 
apology to the English king. The latter, when needing help in his 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon, appealed to Luther and the 
Wittenberg theologians for counsel and help. In the thirties Henry 
even pretended an interest in the Lutheran League of Schmalkald. 
But at heart Henry always remained, doctrinally at least, a Cath- 
olic. Suffice it to say that whatever relations existed after 1534 be- 
tween ambitious Henry VIII and Luther were largely governed 
by expediency and considerations of political strategy. 

The Wittenberg theologians as well as Luther advised against 
Henry’s divorce and, as Pope Clement VII had done, counseled 
in favor of taking a second wife instead. In the end Henry dis- 
regarded the advice of both Pope and Luther, divorced Catherine, 
and married Anne Boleyn, who became the mother of Elizabeth. 
Not long thereafter Henry had his new queen beheaded for adul- 
tery! The whole story is a sorry tale in Reformation annals, as 
is the bigamy of Philip of Hesse which was secretly approved by 
both Luther and Melanchthon much to the disgrace of Protes- 
tantism. That Henry VIII, after making himself the supreme 
head of the Church of England, had both Catholic divines and 
Lutherans burnt at the stake was true to his character, or lack 
of it. 

This is a fine and sobering study in royal venality and the 
Krastian abuse of power in church and state. 


William A. Mueller 


* Elizabeth I and the Religious Settlement of 1559. By Carl S. 


Meyer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 173 pp. 
$4.95. 


In nine relatively brief but condensed chapters Carl S. Meyer 
sketches the several facets of the Elizabethan Settlement. His 


concise preface hints at the interesting and scholarly study that 
will follow. 
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Perhaps Professor Meyer was challenged to make this study 
and write this book by the provocative comment of Sir John 
Neale relative to the Elizabethan religious settlement: “. . . when 
and how this policy was shaped, or even what happened in Parlia- 
ment, has been a matter of guesswork, based on the most meagre 
and baffling evidence. Meagre and baffling the evidence remains.” 
The Elizabethan religious settlement is of sufficient importance 
that its lineaments should not be “shrouded in mystery.” 

Most students of history are quite familiar with the broad out- 
lines of its milieu. Following centuries of significant antecedents 
the second Tudor wrenched England from the orbit of the Roman 
Church in 1534 in a schism that involved government more than 
doctrine. During a relatively brief reign his precocious son, Ed- 
ward, with the help of Protestant advisers, moved the doctrinal 
center of Anglicanism farther away from Rome. The oscillation 
was completed when Mary, Henry’s daughter by Catherine, thrust 
the Church of England back into the traditional niche it had 
occupied before 1534. It is symbolically appropriate that Regi- 
nald Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury, should die on 
the same day that Mary breathed her last; he was her ecclesias- 
tical bodyguard as she led the Anglican Church back to the 
Roman fold. 


The religious world watched anxiously as the twenty-five-year 
old Elizabeth ascended the throne of England. It was hardly 
probable that she would heartily support the “Old Religion” 
which had stigmatized her as illegitimate. There were two other 
possibilities. At this very time John Calvin of Geneva was at 
the very apex of his career. His movement was spreading rap- 
idly, although it had not been given legal recognition. Without 
a doubt, John Knox inadvertently helped alienate Elizabeth from 
Calvinism through his blast against government by women. Ac- 
tually, he was more incensed at their Catholicism than their sex, 
and the three women who formed the target for his vituperative 
treatise did not include Elizabeth. No matter, she was offended. 

The other possibility was Lutheranism. The Augsburg Treaty 
of 1555 had given religio licita status to that movement. The 
early training of Elizabeth had brought her into extensive contact 
with the ideas of Luther through Philip Melanchthon, Thomas 
Starkey, and Thomas Cranmer. As a result, the Elizabethan 
Settlement strove for the unity of the English nation by a reli- 
gious via media which was slanted toward Lutheranism. Profes- 
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sor Meyer quotes approvingly the view of Froude that “while the 
Anglican divines had developed into Calvinism, Elizabeth had in- 
clined to Luther and the Augsburg Confession.” 

The author takes pains to magnify the Lutheran influence upon 
the Elizabethan Settlement. For the most part he makes a good 
case. However, while it is certainly legitimate to show Luther’s 
influence upon Anglican legislation from borrowed phraseology, 
it is hardly prudent to assign to Luther’s influence all of the reli- 
gious ideas which Luther held jointly with many others. Perhaps 
Professor Meyer takes cognizance of this when he remarks in 
his discussion of the Thirty-Nine Articles that “Article XVII 
was Lutheran, or, better still, Scriptural.” 

This is a fine study and deserves a wide reading. It is well 
outlined and carefully written in chaste language. The research 
generally goes to the sources. It has an excellent format and 
the Index is complete enough to be a useful tool. 


Robert A. Baker 


Makers of Religious Freedom in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Marcus L. Loane. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1961. 240 pp. $4.00. 


The coronation of James VI of Scotland as first Stuart mon- 
arch of England (successor to the last Tudor, Elizabeth I) set 
the stage for the religio-political rivalry that would not be settled 
until after the abdication of James II in 1688. While the Stuarts 
were heirs to Tudor absolutism and Tudor intelligence, they woe- 
fully lacked Tudor tact. They reigned over a Great Britain that 
was reaping the glories of the Renaissance and the tribulations 
of the Reformation. The seventeenth century produced a caul- 
dron boiling with economic expansion, political strife, and _reli- 
gious diversity. 

Bishop Loane of Sidney, Australia, has selected four names— 
two Scotsmen and two Englishmen—from the religious history 
of the times, and has attached to them the label “makers of re- 
ligious freedom.” Alexander Henderson and Samuel Rutherford 
were Presbyterian leaders in the Scottish opposition to episcopacy 
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during the first half of the century; the English Puritans John 
Bunyan and Richard Baxter opposed the religious aspirations of 
the Crown after 1660. 

But were the four ‘men of God” selected by Bishop Loane 
really “makers of religious freedom”? Probably each helped to 
lay the groundwork for religious toleration, but, by our accep- 
tance of the term, three of the four were not in favor of (indeed, 
were in opposition to) religious freedom. A definition of the 
term is needed. 

Henderson and Rutherford labored for the Crown’s recogni- 
tion of a national Scottish Kirk—both were Presbyterian to the 
core. What Englishmen did in their religious quarrels with the 
king was no business of the Scots, unless there was profit to 
Edinburgh. Kirk leaders read with dismay the growing radical- 
ism seeping through Puritan ranks; talk of religious freedom from 
state or centralized ecclesiastical control could lead to chaos, or a 
kind of organized anarchy at best. 


Bishop Loane’s estimate of Richard Baxter is unbalanced. For 
a man whose writings reveal downright hatred of democracy in 
church organization (not discussed by Bishop Loane), it is puz- 
zling to read of Baxter’s “warm humanity and love for his neigh- 
bor.” We can tremble with sympathy for Baxter at his trial 
before Judge Jeffreys, but we cannot therefore call this conserva- 
tive Puritan a believer in, or a maker of, religious freedom. 

John Bunyan stands apart; Bishop Loane is on less tenuous 
ground here. The author of Pilgrim’s Progress was a seeker ; 
as such he was more at home with the religious philosophy of 
Roger Williams than with the Baptist leadership of seventeenth- 
century England. Nevertheless it is disconcerting to see Bunyan’s 
name placed amidst such as Henderson, Rutherford, and Baxter. 
Perhaps it was fortunate that Bunyan died in the year of the 
Glorious Revolution; the Act of Toleration of 1689 would have 
dismayed him. To the sometime Baptist a wide chasm existed 
between toleration and freedom—toleration was the superior al- 
lowing the inferior to exist; freedom was an individual render- 
ing to God those things which should be of no concern to Caesar 
(clerical or temporal). 

Makers of Religious Freedom in the Seventeenth Century is 
not a scholarly work, nor does it pretend to be. There is no new 
thesis and no new material uncovered. The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography was most helpful to the author. The political 
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scientist might linger a few moments over passages from Samuel 
Rutherford’s Lex Rex, and mull over the author’s estimate that 
“it is beyond doubt one of the ablest pleas in defence of a consti- 
tutional form of government which has yet been written”; the 
student of English literature will find nothing new in another 
analysis of Pilgrim’s Progress. But for all who desire an after- 
noon of inspirational reading this work will be appropriate indeed. 

From the dust jacket we learn that Bishop Marcus L. Loane 
is a native of Tasmania, author of “numerous devotional works,” 
and is currently Bishop Coadjutor in the Diocese of Sidney, 
Australia, 


Robert L. Reid 


Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846. By E. E. Y. Hales. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 
320 pp. $4.50. 


This is a lucid, balanced account of the relationships between 
the Vatican and the revolutionary currents in Europe from the 
pontificate of Clement XIV (1769-74) to the advent of Pius IX 
(1846-78). It provides a logical complement to the author’s 
earlier and generally favorably received works: Pio Nono 
(1954) ; The Catholic Church in the Modern World (1958) ; and 
Mazzini and the Secret Societies (1956). A broad-minded Cath- 
olic born in Nottingham, Mr. Hales has been an instructor in 
history at Yale University but now devotes himself to writing. 

Mr. Hales has chosen one of the most critical periods in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. Quoting Ranke to jus- 
tify his point of departure, he observes that Clement XIV’s sup- 
pression of the Jesuits marked the first major retreat of the 
papacy in the face of the Enlightenment that preceded the French 
Revolution. Henceforth, Rome was on the defensive in a Europe 
that was politically experimental and increasingly secularist. The 
popes were seeking to safeguard two things: their traditional spir- 
itual claims and their traditional political claims. On the whole, 
they succeeded; but unfortunately they were more successful in 
their secondary (temporal) aim than they were in their primary 
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(spiritual) one, the author concludes. Only in 1870 would this 
unfortunate disproportion be reversed. 

Mr. Hales willingly concedes that great harm was done to the 
papacy by Gregory XVI’s (1831-46) temporal preoccupations, 
but he insists that neither Gregory XVI nor Clement XIV 
stooped to trade spiritual power for temporal advantage. The 
author cautions, however, that we may easily err if we imagine 
that men in that period distinguished sharply between matters 
spiritual and matters temporal. For example, Emperor Joseph II 
saw no reason why he should not initiate liturgical reforms, nor 
did Napoleon expect to be rebuked for his Feast of Saint Na- 
poleon or his “Imperial Catechism.” Similar confusion existed 
in the Papal States. On the one hand, Cardinal Sala (one of 
the shrewdest papal advisers of the Napoleonic era) argued that 
the temporal function was only “accessory and accidental” where- 
as the spiritual one was “essential and inherent.” ‘We have 
often confused the [two],”’ he lamented, “sacrificing the one in 
our desire to sustain the other, and thereby losing both” (p. 8). 
On the other hand Cardinal Consalvi, the Vatican representative 
at the Congress of Vienna, contended that the pope must remain 
a substantial temporal prince if he wished to be taken seriously 
by fellow princes of Europe. 

Although he does not deny the cogency of Consalvi’s argument, 
Mr. Hales expresses curiosity as to why the papacy clung so 
tenaciously to its temporal dominion. He wonders why nobody 
at Rome drew a moral from Pius VII’s experience as a prisoner 
under Napoleon from 1809 to 1814; for it was precisely at that 
moment, when the pope was without a state, that he won the 
Church’s greatest spiritual victory of modern times and thus 
engendered the ultramontane revival. To be sure, Pius VII ex- 
communicated Napoleon for seizing his temporal domains; yet he 
showed that he could be a pope even in solitary confinement and 
was ready, if need be, to sacrifice his temporal sovereignty for 
the sake of the papacy and the Church. 


Hitherto only the first part of this period has been discussed 
in detail in English (in the translation of Pastor’s History of the 
Popes). The era 1789-1846 has been the subject of Jean Leflon’s 
La crise révolutionnaire, 1789-1846 (Paris, 1961; vol. XX of 
Histoire de V’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’d nos jours, ed. A. 
Fliche and V. Martin). It has also been treated in Joseph 
Schmidlin, Papstgeschichte der neusten Zeit (3 vols.; 3rd ed.; 
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Munich, 1936). In addition to using these works, Mr. Hales has 
examined much of the relevant documentation in the Vatican and 
other major libraries (Vallicelliana, Sapienza, British Museum, 
Cambridge University, and Yale University). Although some 
readers may find certain judgments controversial, they will al- 
most certainly feel deeply indebted to Mr. Hales for providing 
them with an eminently readable and essentially fair account of 
a fascinating period. 


Charles F. Delzell 


> 


\ Politics and Religion in Seventeenth-Century France. By W. J. 
Stankiewicz. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960. 
\. 269 pp. $6.00. 


Probably the matter of this admirable monograph which will 
most interest readers of this journal is the argument, so unpal- 
atable to doctrinaire Protestant apologists, that toleration in its 
modern sense was an unwanted and unanticipated by-product of 
the wars of religion and of the increasing desire for national 
unity. Thus, like other histories of the modern Western world, 
this is a record of the substitution of secular for religious inter- 
ests and of the battle between rational and irrational approaches 
to the solution of human conflicts. The subtitle, 4 Study of 
Political Ideas from the Monarchomachs to Bayle, as Reflected 
in the Toleration Controversy, indicates accurately the nature 
and procedure of the book. Stankiewicz begins with an excel- 
lent chapter on the sixteenth-century background and pursues the 
story through the Edict of Nantes and the rise of absolutism 
(with the work of Richelieu and Mazarin) to the revocation of 
the Edict. He concludes that the wise leader will “observe Rich- 


elieu’s guiding principle—avoidance of an appeal to the irra- 
tional.” 


There is little for even the most querulous critic to attack. The 
organization of materials is logical; the author has thought 
through his materials so thoroughly that he can describe and 
summarize complicated matters clearly and succinctly; the foot- 
noting and the bibliography indicate thorough research in the 
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source materials of the appropriate languages; and, finally, there 
is a detailed index. This reviewer’s chief regret is that the non- 
professional students who most need this sort of instruction will 
probably be repelled by the phraseology and paraphernalia char- 
acteristic of the carefully reworked doctoral dissertation. Stan- 
kiewicz has written to please his colleagues, not to communicate 
with the “general reader” who will probably continue to get his 
ideas from more popular—and more distorted—sources. 

The author, who is now lecturing in economics and government 
at the University of British Columbia, was educated in Poland 
and in Britain. Before the publication of this book he had al- 
ready established his reputation with contributions to professional 
journals on both sides of the Atlantic. The University of Cali- 
fornia press is to be commended not only for publishing so use- 
ful a book but for making it so attractive an example of the art 
of bookmaking. 


Ralph L. Lynn 


American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish View. Edited by Philip 
| Sharper. Authors include Stringfellow Barr, Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown, Arthur Cohen, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, Martin 
Marty, and Allyn Robinson, with an afterword by Gustave 
Weigel, S. J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1959. 235 pp. 
Sad as 


The most significant thing about this book is that it should 
have been written at all. Not that Protestants and Jews have 
not before this written about Catholics. They have, especially 
Protestants. But when have they before been asked to do so by 
Catholics themselves, and then had their opinions published by 
a Catholic press? 

This book is a frank discussion of Catholics by non-Cath- 
olics, men of Protestant and Jewish faith, who were deliberately 
invited to do so by certain Catholics, presumably with the view 
of profiting by the experience of seeing themselves as others see 
them. The authors look thoughtfully at the church, calmly weigh 
its faults and weaknesses, and then write in all good faith about 
what appears to them to be the truth. 
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Paul Blanshard had written about American Catholics without 
an invitation and with very great frankness, and his writing prob- 
ably had as its major effect on Catholics a stiffening of the back- 
bone and a closing of their minds in a spirit of resentment. But 
the contributors of this volume have written some of the same 
things Blanshard said earlier. How will Catholics react to what 
they have written? Will it have the same effect as Blanshard’s ? 
I doubt it. For whatever these writers have said, they have said 
it in kindness, indeed no doubt with some reluctance. And that 
should make a difference. 


On the whole there is a great deal of repetition in the essays, 
but this the editor has allowed to stand. After all, the cumulative 
effect of reiterated criticisms of the same weakness from differ- 
ent angles properly represents the situation the Catholics face in 
fact. The writers all recognized the difficulty of the problem 
they faced, namely, that of people living together successfully and 
happily in such a pluralistic society as seems the inevitable fate 
of Americans. None of the writers wanted a society in which 
every one agreed, even if such a thing were possible. But in a 
pluralistic society made up of sincere people of profound convic- 
tions whose ideas are simply bound to lead to different types of 
behavior at certain points, how can the differences be resolved ? 


One point of unanimous agreement among the writers is that 
understanding can never be achieved by glossing over differences, 
and trying to imagine that they do not exist. Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews agree at many points, and it is good to recognize 
this, but there are deep-lying differences also, and these need to 
be deliberately recognized and faced for these differences consti- 
tute the problem of understanding. But when through dialogues 
such as this, each is better enabled to understand how those on 
the other side think and why they believe as they do, there is cer- 
tainly a much better chance, if not of solving the problem com- 
pletely, at least finding a modus vivendi which will be freer from 
the tensions that so often exist when some of the difficult prob- 
lems become the center of attention. 


A reading of this book by thoughtful Catholics should goa 
long way toward helping them to see why Protestants and Jews 
feel as they do when, for example, Catholics attempt to force on 
non-Catholics the acceptance of Catholic standards in respect to 
the matter of birth control and family planning. Or why Protes- 
tants fear Catholic domination in religious matters if they should 
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come into power, and were able to control the situation. Would 
Catholics then grant complete religious freedom to Protestants ? 
The comparatively few Catholic voices which have spoken out 
clearly in support of full religious liberty have convinced some 
Protestants, but the complete silence of the leaders of the Church 
who really determine policy at this point leads others to wonder. 
Why, if it is their conviction also, do Catholic leaders not speak 
out clearly and forcefully on the subject? The image of the 
Church here could be fairly easily changed if the Council of Bish- 
ops were to come out unequivocally for a complete separation of 
church and state. 


Well, at least thoughtful Catholics will now know what thought- 
ful Protestants and Jews think concerning the Catholic Church. 
Each writer, while saying some of the things the others said, has 
made some individual contribution. In the course of the discus- 
sion many valuable suggestions appear which, if followed, would 
certainly make for a closer, friendlier, and more fruitful relation- 
ship between the various religious groups in America. 


The Afterword of the Jesuit Father, Gustave Weigel, after 
reading the chapters, is merely one of good will and appreciation. 
He welcomes the authors’ careful and kindly statements. Some 
things he thinks they have seen in a distorted fashion through no 
fault of theirs or ours. Where this is true there is the obligation 
of “manifesting the truth in charity and neighborliness.” Where 
they have pointed out “defects which are really inherent in our 
collective being, we must play the part of the wise man. We must 
overcome our defects.’ Weigel thinks that a test of American 
democracy is whether or not it can grant to American Catholics 
the right to be Catholics without requiring that they become 
Protestant to some degree or other. It is to be hoped that the 
dialogue thus begun will be carried on by both sides in a spirit 
of genuine Christian respect and forbearance. Out of it should 
come a strong democracy and a deepened sense of spiritual unity. 


Charles S. Braden 
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An American Dilemma. By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel, S. J. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. 216 pp. $2.95. 


While the conversation between Catholics and Protestants has 
been fairly vigorous in Europe since World War I, such conver- 
sations have been largely neglected in the United States during 
this period. It is gratifying, therefore, that such competent 
thinkers as Professors Brown and Weigel have taken up the 
challenge at last. 

At the outset Brown confesses to an earlier and deep-set bias 
against the Catholic faith. However, through study and observa- 
tion Brown has tried to rid himself of flagrant prejudice. But 
at certain points he cannot suppress the feeling that Catholicism 
“involves fundamental distortions of the Christian gospel” (p. 18). 

Brown, after laying down the ground rules for this inter-con- 
fessional dialogue (perfect candor, honesty, and willingness to 
hear the other side), explores in chapter 3 how American Cathol- 
icism has become what it is today. Its minority status induced 
a sort of ghetto mentality and feeling of inferiority. Anglo- 
Saxon Know-Nothing movements often aroused mob action 
against Catholics in the United States. Yet, despite an earlier 
Irish Catholic predominance American Catholicism reveals today 
considerable variety as well as initiative. Brown warns Protes- 
tants against thinking of Catholics in terms of cheap clichés. The 
same warning holds for Catholics as well. The dialogue, Brown 
feels, becomes most difficult when doctrinal matters are at stake. 
To Protestants the claim to papal infallibility is the real stumbling 
block. This is “the ultimate expression of spiritual pride, i. e., 
the belief that a human being can be the perfect and uncorrupted 
transmitter of the Word of God” (p. 88). Protestants see their 
ultimate authority in the Word of God made flesh in Jesus Christ, 
the Word we find revealed to us in the pages of Holy Scripture 
(p. 84). Chapters 5 and 6, dealing with our divisions and the 
hope of ecumenism, bring into sharp focus both the aspirations 
and disillusionments between Catholicism and Protestantism. But 
Brown makes no pretense of having settled anything. But his 
has been a serious attempt to come to grips with Roman Catholi- 
cism at its best. 

Father Weigel, writing in his usual and discriminating manner, 
is at first puzzled at the tantalizing variety of Protestantism. 
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Need we wonder? Some Protestants—in fact most of them— 
practice infant baptism, while others think it an abomination. 
Though Anglicans love to call their ministers “father,” other 
Evangelicals loathe the very idea. To some Protestants Jesus is 
hardly to be known at all, while others go into ecstatic bliss at the 
mention of his name! Some of the followers of Luther, Calvin, 
and Knox think highly of sound doctrine, while others, alas, con- 
sider it but the brain child of theologians. 

Father Weigel makes acute observations on Protestant piety, 
morality, and the peculiar Protestant stance and principles. There 
is both appreciation and criticism in Weigel’s remarks. Many a 
Protestant sermon, Weigel avows, might without much change, 
if any, be heard in a Catholic church (p. 135). He finds it re- 
vealing how adherents of different faiths refer to their clerics. 
“The Catholic used to say that his priest was a holy man; the 
Protestant spoke of his minister as a fine preacher; the Jew re- 
ferred to his rabbi as a great scholar. Today the tendency of all 
is to refer to the cleric with the rather dubious compliment that 
he is a ‘regular guy’” (p. 135). 

Need Protestants fear the rise of Catholic power? Father 
Weigel would allay such fears by warning against a common foe, 
humanistic secularism. “If Protestants cannot run the country, 
certainly the Catholics can’t” (p. 167). That Weigel finds “some- 
thing degrading in current [now recent] Protestant baiting of 
Catholic aspirants for the presidency” we well understand. It is 
not worthy of the best in Protestant thought and life. On the 
other hand, we must ask: Does Weigel speak for the whole of 
Roman Catholicism or for the Vatican? 

Weigel admires the “stern and manly” Protestant piety. In 
our family worship, now seriously on the wane, Weigel sees a 
real “encounter with the saving Lord” (p. 148). The simplicity 
of soul and freedom of spirit have ever been characteristic of the 
churches of the Reform (p. 148). But what of the “complete 
anarchy in moral judgment’? among Protestants, the amazing 
self-assurance with which fundamentalists interpret the Scrip- 
tures, the deplorable schizophrenia of Protestant theologians, the 
passion for modernity, and the total lack of authority (p. 128)? 

The fact that Protestantism is rooted in Catholicism from which 
it departed assures some continuity with original Christianity. 
The emergence of new liturgical movements within Protestantism 
‘is also a hopeful sign. Certainly the dialogue between Catholics 
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and Protestants, begun by Karl Barth in the twenties, is on its 
way. May it continue in depth of understanding and ever in- 
creasing mutual respect. 


William A. Mueller 


Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic Tensions. Edited by Wayne 
H. Cowan. New York: Association Press, 1960. 125 pp. 
$2.50. 


This book attempts the much used method of dialogue or con- 
versation between opponents on a highly controversial subject. 

The initiative is taken by John C. Bennett, editor of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, whose conciliatory views are well known. On 
several aspects of the question under discussion he is exception- 
ally flexible. For example, he does not hold rigidly to the Con- 
stitutional provision for separation of church and state as inter- 
preted by the United States Supreme Court. Bennett believes 
in separation now and then, here and there. Meanwhile he ap- 
pears sensitive to any implications of bias on the part of anyone 
who uncompromisingly upholds the American position as POAU 
does. 

Fourteen authors of reputation take part in the dialogue, even- 
ly divided between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Each 
claims his opponent misunderstands the true view, but all seem 
to agree that dialogue is desirable and most of them hope for 
some profitable outcome. None anticipates unity in concept or 
practice. 


As a matter of fact, only two specific questions enter into the 
so-called conversations. One of these is the widely heralded new 
attitude toward church-state relations which is supposed to re- 
place the traditional Roman Catholic line. Bennett thinks the 
interpretations offered by Father John Courtney Murray are sin- 
cere and representative of a large body of his fellow Catholics. 
Naturally, Father Gustave Weigel, who shares the Murray ex- 
pressions, is hopeful. 

Editor Stanley Lowell of POAU’s Church and State Review; 
Robert L. Schlager of Buenos Aires, another Methodist; and 
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more strongly than either, Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary entertain serious misgivings and even seek di- 
rectly to refute this point of view. 

Father William Clancy, a liberal Catholic, and Thomas F. 
O’Dea, a Catholic who teaches in the University of Utah, are 
unable to find enough “openness” on either side to warrant real 
hope of resolving the tensions. The editor of this volume, Wayne 
H. Cowan, and Robert McAfee Brown, a Presbyterian, feel more 
assured. F. Ernest Johnson, long identified with the National 
Council of Churches, never in full accord with the Federal Con- 
stitution and the United States Supreme Court, as expected, up- 
braids his brother Protestants for what he conceives to be errors. 

Much of the book is taken up with a consideration of the cur- 
rent debate over birth control. All are familiar with Paul Blan- 
shard’s strictures on the Roman Catholic canon law respecting 
this. Father Clancy insists that too much is alleged by him. 

Throughout, writers like Monsignor Francis J. Lally and 
Father Bernard Dauenhaur insist that the Catholic beliefs are too 
complicated with history and doctrine for Protestants to under- 
stand them. Daniel J. Callahan, a Catholic, insists that the pres- 
sures put upon Catholics by the Catholic Church and the pres- 
sures put upon Protestants by their churches are actually the 
same in kind but may differ in degree. 

The book, despite any charge of partisanship by either group, 
is informative and, by its very nature, stimulating. It is append- 
ed by a helpful bibliography for those who have a yen for the 
alluring but illusory dialogue. 

Joseph M. Dawson 


Leo XIII and the Modern World. Edited by Edward T. Gargan. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. 246 pp. $4.50. 


The reason for the frequent return to the addresses and en- 
cyclicals of Pope Leo XIII is implied in the title of this book: it 
was during Leo’s long pontificate (1878-1903) that the Roman 
Catholic Church squarely confronted the modern world. As 
Gustave Weigel notes in the final chapter of the hook, “Leo, 
without really accepting the new order, did seek to make peace 
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with it. He was the first pope to do so. He did not wholly 
understand what was going on, but he was shrewd enough to 
see that it was revolutionary” (p. 213). And the revolution goes 
on, as its resolution continues to baffle the best of men. 


That Leo ‘did not wholly understand what was going on” oc- 
casions no surprise; we are just beginning to. The issue of 
church and state, for example, had rarely in European history 
been so thorny and unmanageable. In Italy, the Papal States 
were summarily seized in the name of nationalism, and to many— 
both in and out of the Roman Church—this loss of temporal sov- 
ereignty seemed to presage the loss of all spiritual power. 
Though for twenty-five years Leo protested the spoliation or oc- 
cupation of church lands, not until Mussolini’s time was “the 
Roman Question” settled. Germany, in the throes of a mighty 
Kulturkampf, contested Rome’s right of ecclesiastical appointment 
and severely restricted the conduct of Catholic education. And 
France, torn by the continued jealousies and animosities between 
royalist and republican, seemed sure to turn completely away 
from an institution identified with medievalism and reaction. 


The intense problems of church and state, were not, however, 
Leo’s only crises. The vast changes in the economic order could 
no longer be denied; in the new power structure the working 
man could no longer be left to fend for himself. Thus Leo, “the 
working man’s Pope,” issued on May 15, 1891, the encyclical let- 
ter Rerum Novarum (On the Rights and Duties of Capital and 
Labor). Of such significance is this statement that it has only 
recently been made obsolete with the recent Mater et Magistra 
issued by Pope John XXIII. Leo also had to face the full flood 
of rationalism and secularism, especially as these impinged upon 
ecclesiastical and scriptural authority. Moving against the con- 
temporary philosophical currents, Leo in 1879 published Aeterni 
Patris (On Christian Philosophy) in which the works of Thomas 
Aquinas were prescribed as the basis of philosophical instruction 
in all Catholic schools. Leo urged Catholic scholars to under- 
take the study of ancient biblical languages and use the tools of 
historical criticism against the rationalists; he also founded the 
Biblical Commission in 1902, though this body “acted more as a 
brake than accelerator on biblical studies” (p. 217). 


As if all this were not enough, there was a vigorous and bur- 


geoning nation across the waters that bore watching. Thomas 
T. McAvoy of Notre Dame describes this episode in a chapter 
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entitled “Leo XIII and America.” Though the number of direct 
comments on America by Leo are fewer than one might expect, 
it is clear that the pope was encouraged by a healthy growth 
there that stood in sharp contrast to the sickly state of Catholi- 
cism in western Europe. In 1895 Leo addressed his first encycli- 
cal to the hierarchy of the United States, noting with joy the 
progress and prosperity of the Roman Catholic Church—by this 
time the largest ecclesiastical body in America. A second papal 
letter (Testem Benevolentiae), dated January 22, 1899, and dis- 
patched to Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore, was less joyful. It 
condemned heresies known collectively as “Americanism,” here- 
sies probably more often found, as it turned out, in Europe than 
in the United States. 

The point is not so much how right or how wrong Leo may 
have been in his many encounters, but rather that he did en- 
counter. As Raymond H. Schmandt writes in Chapter 2: 


Wholly unable to stem the tide, he had at least kept the bark 
of Peter afloat. However, a negative policy of the kind pur- 
sued by Pius [IX] could only achieve limited results. To 
condemn the solutions offered by the radicals to the prob- 
lems of the times sufficed with some observers, but to imply 
that the problems did not even exist by failing to offer mean- 
ingful counterproposals simply courted disaster. It was to 
be Leo XIII’s task to come to grips with the great issues of 
the century in a constructive way, to draw on the deep reser- 
voirs of Catholic strength, and to give hope and a program 
tom tne iuture (p. 22). 


And that is why Leo is worth another book. The present 
volume by ten different writers (including the Baptist Kenneth 
Scott Latourette) looks at Leo’s many sides, his many involve- 
ments, his many contributions. It can be helpfully supplemented 
by Gilson’s volume, The Church Speaks to the Modern World 
(New York, 1954), which reproduces in translation the social 
teachings of Leo. The book under review is, like all symposia, 
uneven and occasionally repetitious. But its editor, Edward T. 
Gargan of Loyola University, has on the whole done a commend- 
able job. His own introduction employs the novel and delightful 
device of looking at Leo from the perspective of contemporary 
American Protestant reaction to the occupant of the papal throne. 
An excellent bibliography concludes this readable volume. 


Edwin S. Gaustad 
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Vaticanism: Political Principles of the Roman Catholic Church. 
By Albert Levitt. New York: Vantage Press, 1960. 160 pp. 
$3.00. 


The election campaign of 1960 and the recent debate over the 
proposed legislation in Congress to provide federal funds for 
public education have raised in people’s minds, as never before 
in the history of this country, the political aspect of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As the Vatican is the political arm of the 
Church, the term ‘“Vaticanism” is used as the title of this book, 
and Vaticanism as a political system is put on the same level as 
Communism and Fascism. 


Dr. Albert Levitt has had a distinguished career as a lawyer 
and judge and has served the government of the United States 
under five presidential administrations. He is the author of a 
number of books on legal affairs and the foreign policy of the 
United States Government. 


The desire of Roman Catholics to be loyal American citizens 
is not questioned, but the author believes that many of them are 
totally ignorant of the political principles of their church. One 
reason for this ignorance is the reluctance of the Roman Catholic 
Church itself to discuss its own political principles, a reluctance 
which is understandable in view of their conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Probably few Roman Catholics realize that “every person who 
has been baptized in the Roman Catholic Church and who has 
not left the Church or been excommunicated by the Church, is a 
subject of the State of Vatican City.” 

The whole question of the political aspect of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is complex and far-reaching in its implications, and 
while the public discussion of church-state relations in 1960 was 
healthy for the American people, the charge of bigotry is still 
leveled at anyone who dares to state verifiable facts. 

Chapter I of this book outlines the nature of the State of Vati- 
can City, its system of laws, its government, its diplomatic rela- 
tions with other states, its claim to temporal sovereignty, and its 
political ideals. While its “citizens” number about 1200, its 
“subjects” number well over four hundred million, and it is 
pointed out that these subjects owe to the sovereign of the Vati- 
can State (the Pope) “absolute, complete and unquestioning 
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spiritual and political allegiance no matter what the laws of the 
nation within which they are living may be...” (p. 18). 

As a coronation of a Pope took place only a few years ago, 
perhaps many people know that he is crowned with a “triple 
tiara.” While this is symbolic, it also has practical political sig- 
nificance. Levitt explains it this way: the triple tiara represents 
the three-fold nature of the papal office. The Pope is the supreme 
pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, a temporal ruler, and the 
supreme temporal ruler who reigns over all other temporal rulers, 
states, and nations by divine comand. In other words, the Pope 
is absolute monarch of the entire world. 


This theocratic absolutism is incompatible with the republican 
form of government in the United States and a democracy based 
on the Lincolnian principle of government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. Some popes have declared that it is 
the duty of every American Roman Catholic to bring the United 
States under the political authority of his Church. This is the 
basis of clericalism, a phenomenon which began to appear in this 
country in the 1930's. 


In a chapter on the political principles of the Vatican, these 
are defined as the provisions of the papal encyclicals, concordats 
and treaties, the canon law, the rules controlling the relation be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the State, and the express teach- 
ings of the hierarchy. There follows in this chapter a list of over 
seventy of the more than eighty errors enumerated in 1864 by 
Pope Pius IX in the Syllabus of Errors. According to the S‘yl- 
labus of Errors, it is not true that ‘the Church ought to be sepa- 
rate from the State and the State from the Church” (Number 55). 


In 1885 Pope Leo XIII enumerated a series of political prin- 
ciples in his encyclical Immortale Dei. I need quote only three 
of these: (1) the power to rule (sovereignty) does not inhere in 
the people; (2) the will of the people is unreliable; (3) it is not 
lawful for the State either to disregard all religious duties or to 
hold in equal favor different kinds of religion. 


The dogma of papal infallibility, issued in 1870, stated that the 
Pope is infallible when he speaks ex cathedra on matters of 
“faith and morals.” Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Quanta Cura, 
to which was attached the Syllabus of Errors, made it clear that 
the phrase “faith and morals” included the entire field of prac- 


tical politics. 
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Three important theses emerge in this book, namely, (1) that 
the political principles of the Vatican are at variance with the 
basic principle of democracy as understood in the United States, 
(2) that the political principles of the Roman Catholic Church 
are predicated upon the absolute and uncontrolled sovereignty of 
that Church, and (3) that ‘“Vaticanism is as great an enemy of 
American freedom as Communism and Fascism. In many ways 
it is more dangerous to the United States than either one.” 

In support of the third thesis, Levitt states that while Com- 
munism exercises spiritual, moral, and economic control over 
fewer than 50,000 persons in this country, Vaticanism controls 
over 37,500,000 persons, and that, whereas the Communists are 
keenly conscious of their indoctrination, Roman Catholics are 
almost entirely unaware of any conditioning by Vaticanism. 
Many a Roman Catholic legislator prides himself on always vot- 
ing “according to his conscience.” It never occurs to him, Levitt 
argues, that he has been “conscience-washed”’ since childhood and 
thus quite naturally follows the Vatican line. 

The book contains the following useful documentation: prin- 
cipal papal bulls and encyclicals, a summary of 142 political prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church taken from encyclicals and 
treaties, a comparison of the political principles of the people of 
the United States and of the Roman Catholic Church people, 
most of the Syllabus of Errors, and concordats between the Holy 
See and Italy and Spain. However, no index to the book is pro- 
vided. 

W. Stanley Rycroft 


Under Orders: The Churches and Public Affairs. By Roswell 
P. Barnes. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1961. 138 pp. $2.95. 


This timely volume was written by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, who 
was for many years a Presbyterian pastor but who more recently 
has been associated with the National Council of Churches and 
the World Council of Churches. The work in which Dr. Barnes 
has been engaged has had to do with the church’s relationship to 
public issues, and while the author is encouraged over the amount 
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of response which this effort has had from the constituency within 
the churches themselves, he feels that enthusiastic support would 
be more common if both the church membership and the general 
public had a greater understanding of the nature of this neces- 
sary activity. 

In the foreword the author declares that “people everywhere 
are beginning to realize that the basic problems of the world lie 
in the realm of human motives and conduct. Our ability to help 
the peoples of the world and to maintain our own security is to 
be determined therefore by moral and spiritual factors. It is 
these factors that will determine both the effectiveness and the 
fate of our nation. These are beyond the capacities of the labora- 
tories and the Pentagon. They are in the realm where the 
churches claim and presumably have competence.” The author 
recognizes that the churches are always confronted on the one 
hand with the charge that they are ignoring their rightful re- 
sponsibilities in connection with public issues, and on the other 
hand that they are using unwarranted intervention in what many 
consider to be purely political matters. However, there is a 
dawning awareness that the churches actually do have better rea- 
sons for what they do than the confused public seems to realize. 

This book has been written, therefore, for the purpose of an- 
alyzing the place of the churches in public affairs. The various 
chapters deal with such functions of the church as evangelism, 
prophetic judgment, education, pastoral services, community 
service, statements and resolutions, and prayer. It goes rather 
thoroughly into ways in which the church must express its con- 
victions regarding such major social problems as race relations, 
economic life, political life, morality and ethical standards, social 
welfare, and communism. In his concluding chapter the author 
provides ten urgent emphases which he believes the churches 
should make if they are to render their supreme service to God 
and to mankind. This section of the volume helps to pinpoint 
the general discussion which has gone before and will provide 
local congregations and denominational bodies excellent sugges- 
tions by which the gospel of Christ may be applied more effec- 
tively to the total areas of man’s existence. The book should be 
welcomed by the churches and widely used. 


Edward Hughes Pruden 
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God and Caesar in East Germany. By Richard W. Solberg. New 
York: Macmillan, 1961. 294 pp. $4.95. 


Richard W. Solberg is Professor of History at Augustana 
College in Sioux Falls. His doctorate is an honest degree (Uni- 
versity of Chicago) and he follows the discipline of his craft. 
For historian Solberg there is in the struggle with Communism 
no place for doctored “documentary films,’’ photo-montage or 
fabricated sources. The primary sources are sufficient in them- 
selves. This is what gives his study of the Christian encounter 
with totalitarian Communism its special authority: it is a com- 
petent job, and at the same time there is much included that is 
intensely human. 


Dr. Solberg has firsthand experience of that which he relates: 
for some time he was “our man in Berlin’ for the American 
Military Government and then for Lutheran World Service. He 
knows the leaders of the German church and church movements 
intimately and he worked at close quarters with those who had 
the problem of handling the day-by-day problems of the millions 
who came through Berlin to the West after the war. 


The student who wants to know the precise form required of 
the youth in the heathen Jugendwethe which the Communists 
hope to substitute for Confirmation will find the document print- 
ed here. The reader who wants to know what it feels like to 
lose one’s job for refusal to bow to the Communist overlord will 
find the story told graphically. The material which the author 
gives in such detail proves how much more interesting authentic 
documents can be than the rumor and back-fence gossip of the 
shadow-boxers and professional anti-Communists. 


The foreword to the volume is written by Bishop Otto Dibelius, 
that doughty old warrior of the Christian encounter with Nazism 
and Communism, Of course, Dr. Dibelius plays a considerable 
part in the record of Christian resistance in East Germany. He 
has been the target of bitter and constant attacks by the Com- 
munist press and radio ever since the Second Church Struggle 
assumed sharp outline in 1950, and since October, 1954, he has 
not been allowed to visit the congregations under his care which 
are in Communist territory. The Communist attacks on Dibelius, 
including the most recent one at the time of the 1961 Berlin 
Kirchentag (July 18-23), provide a rather precise seismographic 
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chart of the ups and downs of intensity in the Communist on- 
slaught on Christianity. 

Among the incidents which Dr. Solberg documents are some 
which do no credit to American foreign policy. One of the 
frustrations of postwar American policy has been the failure 
of many government representatives to understand or relate ef- 
fectively to international voluntary agencies, including the 
churches. Typical is the way in which the American radio in 
Berlin attempted to “use” the Germans in the East Zone “‘elec- 
tions” of 1950, an action which was protested by officers of the 
World Council of Churches because it strengthened the Com- 
munist hold on the people of East Germany. 

Unfortunately, this fumbling with the churches has continued, 
and there is little likelihood that it will change with Edward R. 
Murrow at the head of USIA. While the churches of Central 
Europe are carrying the burden of the struggle with Commu- 
nism, careless journalism and governmental ineptitude have more 
than once given aid and comfort to the Communists. What is 
needed is the kind of consultation among the religious agencies 
which obtained during the years when the Commission on Occu- 
pied Areas worked with the U. S. government. 

Dr. Solberg’s book is indispensable in any serious study of 
Communism and of the measures necessary to the churches and 
the republic in meeting the challenge. 


Franklin Hamlin Littell 


NOTES ON CHURCH-STATE 
AFFAIRS 


UNITED STATES 


The last session of the United States Supreme Court was per- 
haps unprecedented in the number of cases decided involving 
significant aspects of church-state relations. In four cases which 
produced long and detailed opinions, the Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of Sunday laws of Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania against charges that they violated the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments. The constitutionality of the ordinary 
commercial restrictive statutes was upheld by an eight-to-one 
vote, while a closer division of six-to-three sustained certain laws 
which were challenged as being discriminatory as applied to 
Sabbatarians. Justice Warren wrote the majority opinion which 
upheld the laws as secular rather than religious in nature designed 
to protect the health and welfare of the people. Agreeing that 
the laws may have originally had a religious motivation, he 
maintained that “the present purpose and effect of most of them 
is to provide a uniform day of rest for all citizens,” and the 
mere fact the day designated, Sunday, was a day of particular 
religious significance to Christian sects did not “bar the State 
from achieving its secular goals.” Justice William O. Douglas 
dissented both against the regular restrictive laws and those ap- 
plied particularly to Orthodox Jews, maintaining that Sunday laws 
constitute an unlawful “establishment” of religion. As he viewed 
the laws, ‘The question is whether a State can impose criminal 
sanctions on those who, unlike the Christian majority that makes 
up our society, worship on a different day or do not share the 
religious scruples of the majority ... A legislature of Christians 
can no more make minorities conform to their weekly regime 
than a legislature of Moslems, or a legislature of Hindus.” Jus- 
tices Brennan and Stewart joined Mr. Douglas in objecting to 
the application of the laws to Orthodox Jews on the grounds that 
their enforcement against this group prevented a free exercise 
of their religion. Later, by refusing to review appeals challenging 
the constitutionality of an Ohio commercial Sunday law and a 
South Carolina law barring Sunday movies, the Court gave 
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every indication that the Sunday law issue is at a close, at least 
for the time being. 


Another precedent-making decision was that of the Court which 
held unanimously that the State of Maryland could not require 
a public officer to state his belief in God. The decision grew out of 
the Torcaso case in which the State sought to deny a commission as 
notary public when Mr. Torcaso refused to sign an oath that he 
had a belief in a Supreme Being. Mr. Justice Black, for the Court, 
held that the Maryland test ‘unconstitutionally invades the appel- 
lant’s freedom of belief and religion and therefore cannot be en- 
forced against him.”’ 

By refusing to review the case of Anderson PV. Swart, the 
Supreme Court approved the decision of the Vermont Supreme 
Court that payments of pupils’ tuition by the state to Roman 
Catholic parochial schools constituted a violation of the Federal 
Constitution. In this case, which may well have repercussions 
beyond the borders of Vermont, the State Court had stated: 
“the same fundamental law which protects the liberty of the 
parent to reject the public school system in the interests of his 
child’s spiritual welfare enjoins the state from participating in 
the religious education he has selected. Equitable considerations, 
however compelling, cannot overcome existing constitutional bar- 
riers.” 

By a narrow vote of five-to-four, and with six opinions being 
written, the Court refused to rule on the constitutionality of 
Connecticut’s birth control law which bans the sale or use of 
contraceptives and the giving of advice on birth control. Accord- 
ing to the majority of the Court, the appellants failed to show 
that their constitutional rights had been injured. No actual pros- 
ecution has been brought to conclusion under the Connecticut 
law since its enactment in 1879. Because of the narrowness of 
the vote margin and the variance of opinions there is considerable 
feeling that the law might be successfully challenged at a sub- 
sequent date. 

The Attorney General of Wisconsin has given a ruling that 
even the temporary use of public school buildings for religious 
services is unconstitutional under Wisconsin’s organic law. While 
this ruling is not unprecedented, it is contrary to court decisions 
in many states. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, three lay Baptist preachers were arrested 
and jailed briefly for violating that city’s sidewalk ordinance 
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which makes it an offense to gather on the sidewalk to cause 
a breach of the peace or cause other persons to walk in the 
street. One of the persons arrested challenged a previous re- 
strictive ordinance and gained a legal victory when that statute 
was held unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has upheld the decision of a 
lower court in St. Louis which denied an injunction brought by 
three tax-payers against transfer of a tract of land without com- 
petitive bidding to St. Louis University. The challenge had been 
raised on the grounds that because there was no competitive 
bidding and the price of the tract to the University was sub- 
stantially below the value of other land in the area, it constituted 
in effect a subsidy to a sectarian institution in violation of both 
the Missouri and Federal Constitutions. 

By a two-to-one vote, the Alaska Supreme Court has held tax 
appropriations for parochial school buses to be violative of the 
state constitution as well as the Alaska Organic Act. The court, 
in effect, refused to subscribe to the “child benefit” theory, say- 
ing that “in our opinion the furnishing of such transportation 
at public expense constitutes a direct benefit to the school.” 

The Fifth Annual Religious Liberty Conference, sponsored 
by the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 4-6, 1961. Preliminary papers for the 
Conference and work sessions were concerned with ‘“Church- 
State Aspects of the Church’s Involvement in Human Need.” 

The Third Annual Conference on Church and State will be 
held at Baylor University, March 19-22, 1962. The 1962 Dawson 
Lectures on Church and State will be delivered by Dr. Paul 
Ramsey, Professor of Christian Ethics at Princeton University. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


The majority party of the new African nation of Guinea has 
voted to transform all sectarian schools into public schools, an 
action which was so strongly protested by Bishop Gerard de 
Milleville of the Roman Catholic Church that he was deported 
to France. 


Two Seventh-day Adventists, charged before a Sicilian court 
with illegal distribution of religious leaflets, have been cleared 
by the court on the grounds that “occasional” sale or the free 
distribution of religious publications could be engaged in without 
prior authorization. 
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According to Warsaw radio station, religious instruction has 
been abolished in 85 per cent of the public schools after having 
been inserted into the schools in 1956. The broadcast credited 
the reduction to a campaign carried on by the Secular Schools 
Society and atheistic organizations. 

The Russian press has been warned by Pravda, the official 
organ of the Communist Party, to exercise caution and restraint 
in the issuance of atheistic propaganda. The newspaper reminded 
its readers of Premier Khrushchev’s recent advice that “Being 
atheists does not mean we have a right to insult the religious 
feelings of churchgoers.” 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Government of Spain 
has announced the reopening of the Baptist church in Seville, 
one of five Baptist churches closed in 1958 by the police. 

The Budapest Radio has recently cited figures to show that 
christenings, Christian marriages, and other religious rites are 
in the process of dying out in Hungary and are being replaced 
by “socialist ceremonies.” 

According to news reports, at least eight Methodist pastors 
and one Roman Catholic missionary priest have been slain in the 
civil war in Angola. 

Two Jehovah’s Witnesses have been sentenced to four months 
in prison for trying to convert a Greek professor of theology 
at Thessalonica University. The two Witnesses were women. 
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